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We are happy to say that nine out of four- 
teen University of Kansas City Review stor- 
ies published within a year were listed as 
distinctive or were given honorable mention 
in the latest volume of Martha Foley’s Best 
American Short Stories. Among the honored 
stories were James T. Farrell’s “I’m Dancing 
Frances” and Charles Edward Eaton’s “Brasil 
Moreno” (from the Summer 1953 issue), as 
well as William E. Wilson’s ‘The Snow and 
the Sun,” and George E. Hatvary’s “‘The 
Mask” (from the Autumn 1953 issue). All 
five of the stories published in the Winter 
1953 issue were given similar honor: Charles 
Angoff’s “Perjury,” James Binney’s “After- 
noon,” Hazel Cullen’s “A New Tune,” Le 
Garde §. Doughty’s “Antique Snuffbox,” 
and Leon Surmelian’s “The Goat.” 


Lois Alderman has studied Creative Writ- 
ing under Professor R. P. Anderson of the 
University of California “who is successful 
in guiding students in the writing they want 
to do, even though they do not wish to be- 
come commercial writers.”” She has written 
stories for national magazines and for other 
periodicals. 

John Barnett, one of the editors of The 
University of Kansas City Review,” has 
been appointed Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts at the University of Kansas City. 


Robert Beloof, a Quaker, was granted 
fellowships at the Bread Loaf School of 
English by The Atlantic Monthly and. by 
Middlebury College. He has worked on 
Modern American Prosodic Theory and 
Practice on. a Ford Foundation grant. At 
present he teaches at the University of Cali- 
fornia. His work has ‘appeared in Poetry 
Review, Matrix, Poet. Lore, Fhe Humanist, 
Trails, Western Humanities Review, and 
other publications. 


Myla Jo Closser was born in Indianapolis 
but lives at present in Jackson Heights, New 
York. She has spent a winter in India. She 
collaborated on a play which was produced 
in New York and elsewhere. She does edi- 
torial work and has. written book reviews 
and dramatic criticism for newspapers. Her 
stories and poems have appeared in various 
publications. 


The poetry of Maureen Duffy has been 
published in British and American petiodi- 
cals. She is a young teacher who cares for 
the garden of the London apartment house 
where she occupies a basement flat with her 
cat and a young friend her own age. Her 
hobby is the study of customs prior to 1800 
as well as English folklore. In addition to 
being a poet, she is interested in music and 
drama. 


Charles Edward Eaton has published short 
stories and poems in many magazines. His 
stories with Brazilian background have ap- 
peared in Prairie Schooner, The Southwest 
Review, Shenandoah, Arbiter (London), 
The University of Kansas City Review, and 
in other publications. One of his stories was 
published in Best American Short Stories of 
1952, edited by Martha Foley. 


Steve Feldman went to the Little Red 
School in New York, Hamilton College, and 
the Graduate School of Letters of Indiana 
University: He has published poetry, fiction, 
and criticism. At Hamilton College he 
studied under Howard Nemerov, now of 
Bennington College. 


The translator of Rilke, K: J. Fickert, is 
a professor of German literature at Kansas 
State College. 


Charles I. Glicksberg has published work 
in The Sewanee Review, The University of 
Toronto Quarterly, The Scientific Monthly, 
The Southwest Review, Polemic, The New 
Mexico Quarterly, The Antioch Review, 
The Arizona Quarterly, The Nineteenth 
Century and After, and other periodicals. 
He is the author of Walt Whitman and 
the Civil War and Writing the Short Story 
(1953). He edited American Literary Criti- 
cism 1900-1950. 


In addition to being a translator Charles 
Guenther of St. Louis is a geographer and 
historian for the Air Force. He has lectured 
on Baudelaire and Valeéry. 


Allen Kanfer, who lives in Forest Hills, 
New York, studied at. Washington Univer- 
sity and New York, University and is at 
present a teacher in Queens. His work has 
been published in Poetry, The Yale Review, 
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City Beach on a Summer Afternoon 


ALLEN KANFER 


Sea sand 

Like the sand the worshipful 
Praise who made sand 

And the sea under sun. 


Mouth organ follows the wind curling 
Around the gaudiest umbrellas; 
Music for my love 


who loves music on Sunday. 


Cities have pastures sea sows with sand 
Where love mushrooms 
green as beyond 
the island of ourselves 
no serpent dreamt of 
or apple contained. 
Ring is a thing 
Some play around mulberry bushes, 
Or the sun sailing from the city 
To adorn you among the tall trees 
Growing out of tallest breakers. 


Shall we hide in the hollow of a wave? 
If you spy me 

Cry you follow me: I'll follow you 
With the skiff of my bones 

Past the twelve chambered zodiac 

To the morning of discovery. 


So descending the sea wave 
Shadowed in the public gaze 
Descending the hill 
We inherited briefly 
We move where the sea sand is parable 
Where you spring seed autumn: you 
Profound me. 


Portrait of My Son as a Young Man 


ELIZABETH H. MIDDLETON 


sultry morning and in her cubi- 

cle of a room on the ground 
floor of Gannon’s Hotel old Sarah 
Gannon lay awake. Perspiration 
soaked her ancient cotton night- 
gown. Her hands ached from clench- 
ing them. Overhead she could hear 
Dave pacing up and down, and she 
saw him as clearly as if he were in 
the room, the furrows folded deep 
in his forehead and one hand uncon- 
sciously ruffling his hair. Old Gannon 
used to do that, too, when he 
wrestled with a thing; in him deci- 
sion came fast and action followed 
after. But in Dave there had to be 
this agony of deliberation, duty, and 
longing battling. When he wanted 
a thing, he wanted it as badly as ever 
old Gannon had, and to give it up 
for whatever reason came hard, this 
time harder than ever, for not only 
duty reached out to hold him, but 
love. With the fierce possessiveness 
of the young, Kathryn had cried out, 
“T will not let him go!” 

Dave had his father’s brawny 
build, heavy set and firmly planted, 
and his father’s eyes that looked afar 
to all the length and breadth of the 
world. When he was five he asked, 
“How big is the ocean?” At ten he 
yearned for the sky. But when he 
was fifteen, ..ithout losing the dis- 
tant vision, he discovered a new 
world close at hand—a world of 
earth and wood and stream—and he 
said, “I shall be a naturalist and 


|: was three o’clock on a hot, 


travel all over the world.” 

He began to read and study. 
“Did you know that in Outer Mon- 
golia they serve boiled sheep’s eyes 
to distinguished visitors?” But it 
was not adventure that drew him, 
nor any honors that might be given; 
it was the great soul of earth, the 
deep and turning earth with its far- 
flung secret places. He was old 
Gannon’s son. 

Hers as well. He had her silences 
and stubborn clinging to duty and 
obligation. He did a man’s work at 
the hotel and need never be re- 
minded. Once, when she was ill, he 
gave up a trip into the north woods 
on which his heart was set. “There 
are things to be done here,” he said, 
his eyes as bleak as rain. And he 
stayed and did them. He was a good 
boy, old for his years—a steady boy 
—but he was still old Gannon’s son. 

She drew herself up on the edge of 
the bed and swung thin legs to the 
floor. Why was a child given to you 
at all, when from the womb’s secret 
unity this later cleavage must come? 
Tired she was, and worn and old, but 
somehow she must find strength for 
this one service she still owed her son. 


The seeds of this day were planted 
long ago; they lay in the mysteries 
of gene and chromosome, and in the 
ways of men. But the more imme- 
diate and tangible cause had appeared 
only two weeks ago when, at the 
close of the day, Sarah saw a station 
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wagon jeep drive up to the hotel. It 
was packed to the last inch with 
neatly stowed gear and on top of it, 
firmly lashed, were fishing poles, 
ae and a collapsible yellow 
rubber life raft. A man climbed out 
and stood at the bottom step. He 
was small and hard, brown and dry 
like a mummy, with eyes of an in- 
tense bright blue and bleached hair 
that fell across his forehead. He was 
neither young nor old, but ageless. 

“Good afternoon,” said he, with a 
hint of a flourish. “I am—ah—Pro- 
fessor Ridge, and I am looking for a 
room. Have you one available?” 

She could see he was not like others 
who stopped at this hotel. “I have 
one, but you wouldn’t like it. Try 
the Inn. It’s two blocks up the street, 
turn right.” 

He smiled and bowed. “I beg your 
pardon, madam, but I doubt if I 
would care for the Inn. This is the 


sort of place I am looking for.” 
She warmed slightly. “Traveling 


men like it, summer people don’t. 
It’s plain but clean. I’ll show you the 
room.” 

It was on third, under the eaves, 
and it had a slit of a window over- 
looking the service entrance where 
all day trucks and milk wagons rat- 
tled. The sun beat down on the low 
sloping room. 

“This will do very well,” the 
Professor said. 

“It’s hot and it’s noisy,” she told 
him frankly. “I’m afraid you'll have 
trouble sleeping.” 

He assured a that such would 
not be the case. “I can sleep any- 
where and I have, in my time: in 
the woods, in railroad stations, in 
a cave with bats, once on a pile of 
straw in a jail—not, let me explain, 


as prisoner, but as guest; it was in 
Colombia and I was visiting the jefe, 
a friend of mine who doubled as 
police chief.” 

Within old Sarah something woke 
and turned. “You travel?” 

“Indeed I do. I am a botanist. In 
my profession it is easy to combine 
business with—ah—inclination. I 
am a field man.” 

“You’re not married?” 

He laughed. “My dear madam, I 
am a free man.” 

A free man! That too was what 
old Gannon had said to her so long 
ago, but he had married, yes, and 
he had loved his Sarah, too, in his 
hearty, roistering way; yet he re- 
mained a free man. The world was 
very wide and beautiful and he 
heard its call, and he went away one 
day and hadn’t yet come back. She 
heard from him sometimes, a postal 
from Panama, a brass from Bang- 
kok, an embroidery from China, and 
once, when he was very drunk, a 
cable in which he called her his love, 
his heart’s delight, his darling. 

The professor said, “I shall want 
the room for two weeks. I have it 
in mind to try a bit of fishing be- 
fore I set off again. One thing more: 
with flora I am at home anywhere, 
with fauna I am not unacquainted, 
but pisces—I admit to total ignor- 
ance. Is there someone you could 
recommend, some reliable person I 
might hire to teach me the myster- 
ies of rod and reel? Preferably a 
silent fellow, for in my experience 
I have found it generally true that 
he who speaks least makes the best 
companion.” 

“In that case,” Sarah said, “you'll 
want my son Dave. If there’s noth- 
ing else, I'll go down.” 


PORTRAIT OF MY SON AS A YOUNG MAN ) 


She found Dave in the kitchen 
helping Kathryn who was so fair, 
who had the bright eyes of the Nor- 
wegian people and their sunny hair, 
who moved as gracefully as the wil- 
low. He had never before looked at 
any of the girls who came and went 
in Sarah’s kitchen, but Kathryn he 
had noticed from the first day. 
Sarah told him about the professor. 

“T’ll take him to the Flowage,” 
he said. ““Anyone can catch a muskie 
there.” He bent to kiss the hair in 
Kathryn’s neck that lay coiled 
against the flesh like a golden spring. 
“How do you like my girl?” 

“IT like her fine,” old Sarah said, 
but pity stirred her. Would the years 
bring to Kathryn the emptiness and 
the waiting? “He'll be here two 
weeks.” 

Each day the two men set out 
very early, taking a lunch, and 
stayed away until evening. When 
they came back they were not the 
same as when they had gone out in 
the morning. Peace lay upon them. 
Even though they seldom spoke 
during the long hours of the day, 
in silence they were not apart. Sarah 
could see how it was with them, and 
so a Kathryn. “I’m afraid,” she 
said. 

“What are you afraid of?” Sarah 
said, knowing the answer. 

“T don’t know. Of him, I guess, 
the Professor. When he and Dave 
are together . . . I feel left out.” 

““He’ll soon be gone.” 

‘Not soon enough,” Kathryn said. 

And she was right. Old Sarah 
knew it in a woman’s way that leaps 
beyond fact and reason to come face 
to face with truth. 

“IT know what will happen,” 
Kathryn said. “They get along so 


well he’ll want Dave to go with him 
—and you know where he’s going, 
don’t you?” 

Sarah knew all about it. The Pro- 
fessor was going to El Salvador to 
collect for some university. He 
might be gone a year, or two—or 
five. What was time to him, or 
money either, so long as he had 
enough to live? And such a man 
could live on next to nothing be- 
cause he did not value those things 
that other men valued, but only 
freedom. He drove in his jeep when 
he felt like it, ate when he was 
hungry, slept wherever he happened 
to be. If he came to a lake and want- 
ed to explore for water plants, he 
simply blew up the rubber life raft 
and paddled away. When night came 
he could sleep in the jeep or roll up 
on the ground in a sleeping bag. 
Food was merely something to satis- 
fy hunger and he did not care how 
it was cooked, or whether it was 
steak or beans. 

“As for Dave...” Kathryn 
stopped, choking. “You mustn’t let 
him go. Don’t let him!” She flung 
herself against old Sarah, weeping. 
“Oh, I love him.” 

“That I know,” old Sarah said. 

“Then we'll stick together. We'll 
keep him here with us.” 

Bitter wisdom knew better. Sarah 
said, “What has loving got to do 
with keeping a man?” 

Kathryn pushed away. “I love 
him, I tell you, and I won’t let him 
go.” 


A few days later Dave came to 
them and told them what they al- 
ready knew. “He wants me to be 
his assistant. He’ll teach me what I 
need to know. What do you think?” 
He spoke as if this were a week- 
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end jaunt to Chicago or Minne- 
apolis, but the light in his eyes be- 
trayed him. Kathryn cried out and 
ran to hold him, but old Sarah 
turned gruffly aside. “Make up your 
own mind.” 

At least she had been spared that 
question when old Gannon went 
away. He did not come and ask per- 
mission to be free. Not he! In the 
sunset he came to her and laid him- 
self upon the bed folding his hands 
on his stomach. He stared far into 
the ceiling and beyond it in that way 
he had when he was very drunk, 
_and, speaking softly, told her what 
he was about to do. “Sarah, old girl, 
you’re a fine, good woman, a faith- 
ful hard-working woman who does 
her duty, and now I am going to 
leave you. How can I stay? There 
are seas and deserts and mountains. 
What is a woman to me now? If I 
stay with you I shall hate you, but 
if I go I shall love you to the end of 
my days. There’s no help for it, old 
girl. A man has to be what the Lord 
made him, a man must be free.” 
She had not cried, nor spoken 
against it, and in the morning, more 
sober than any judge, he kissed her 
and went his way. 

But Dave was not old Gannon 
even though he was his son, and 
in him conscience snared and fought 
that wild impulse to be free. Day 
after day he waged the battle, grim 
and silent. He took the Professor 
to the Flowage by day, and at night 
helped Kathryn in the kitchen, kiss- 
ing the golden spring as before but 
not knowing that he did it. 

Old Sarah could not sleep these 
nights. Often she rose at two or 
three to scrub a floor on hands and 
knees, or set a batch of biscuits, or 


wash a tub of clothes. And in these 
lonely hours old Gannon’s face rose 
up before her with that distant 
hunger in it, and Dave’s face rose 
beside it and the hunger was the 
same, the hunger of all men who 
set their eyes to the horizon. 


Now she could not delay any 
longer. In the morning the Profes- 
sor would be gone. What is a mother 
but a brood hen who raises her 
young only to cast them forth upon 
the world? She climbed the stairs. 

He opened at her knock, startled, 
and let her in. 

“You'd better pack,” she said. 
“He leaves at six.” 

His face closed in. His mouth 
drew thin. “Who says I’m going?” 

She opened dresser drawers. “You 
want me to help?” 

He pulled her back. “I tell you, 
I’m not going. You need me, and 
Kathryn . . .” He turned his face 
away. “I don’t want to go. It was 
all a crazy notion.” 

“T can get along all right without 
you,” she said. 

“Are you trying to get rid of 
me?” 

“T’ve done my duty, I’ve raised 
you. Now I don’t need you any 
more.” She went back to the dresser 
and this time he let her take out his 
shirts and socks and underwear and 
pile them on the bed. 

“You’re old,” he smiled, speaking 
with brutal tenderness. ““You can’t 
go on working much longer. This 
place is too much. You need a man 
here.” 

But she refused to listen. Already 
she could see him going down the 
same dusty road old Gannon had 
traveled before him, the long road, 
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the empty road, and she cried out, 
“TI don’t need help from anyone. 
Why don’t you go and make your 
own place in the world like others 
do? You’re a man, aren’t you?” 
Then, gently, “I'll get you a suit- 
case that was your father’s, and 
there’s a shirt needs ironing. You'll 
want to take it with you.” 

In the lobby Kathryn stared with 
burning eyes. “Where have you 
been? What have you been doing?” 
But she knew, oh! she knew. She 
raised a hand to her face as if Sarah 
had struck her. 

“Tm getting a suitcase.” 

Kathryn spread her arms, barring 
the way. “You want him to go. You 
want him to leave me.” 

“You can’t chain a man,” old 
Sarah said. 

“TI can, and I will,” Kathryn said. 

Sarah shook her head. “You are 
young. You do not understand. You 
think if you can hold him, he’s 
yours. But I tell you, you never can 
be sure of any man till you let him 
go. Maybe he'll come back and 
maybe he won’t, but if he does then 
you can be sure.” 

They faced each other in the dim 
light like enemies, the oldest enemies 
of all, the mother who tears her body 
in pain to give life to a child, and the 
girl who fights to hold a lover. It 
was Kathryn who looked away first 
and pushed aside and ran upstairs. 

When Sarah went back to the 
room she found them together; 
Kathryn was weeping and Dave 
stroked her fair hair. She put the 
suitcase on the bed. “I brought your 
things.” 

“He’s not going,” Kathryn said, 
in triumph, through her tears. 
“We're going to stay here and get 


married and run this place so you 
can take it easy.” 

Dave did not speak. He did not 
look at his mother. 

She stood quietly and folded her 
hands and drew herself up. What 
did these two know of love? “I don’t 
want your pity,” she said. “And I 
won’t have you taking everything 
away from me, either. This is my 
hotel. Old Gannon left it with me 
and all these years I’ve taken good 
care of it. I’ve scrubbed the floors 
and stoked the fires and painted the 
walls. I’ve waited on the guests and 
cooked for them and made their 
beds. It’s mine! Do you think I’ll let 
anyone, even you, Dave, take it 
away from me? I’ve raised you the 
best I knew how. I don’t owe you 
anything. Now you’ve got a chance 
to do something on your own, not 
hanging on to me. Take it.” Kathryn 
gave a little cry, and Sarah turned 
on her. “Think I’m hard on him, 
don’t you? Well, I am.” She faced 
back to Dave. “Go with the Pro- 
fessor. Get a taste of what it is to 
be a man. When I can be proud of 
you, then you can come back—not 
before. That’s all I’ve got to say.” 

As she talked he watched her, and 
she saw the light come up in his 
eyes, bright like the sun. She turned 
away. “Help him pack,” she said 
to Kathryn and went out, stumbling 
on the stairs. 


Later she stood behind the plate 
glass window in the lobby and 
watched him ride away down the 
long, dusty road. She had done what 
she had set herself to do, and there 
was no more strength in her. On the 
steps Kathryn wept. How can the 
young be expected to see victory in 
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defeat? But Dave, for all he was old And old Gannon? The world is 
Gannon’s son, was a good boy, a wide and very beautiful and the 
steady boy, and when he had years are long, but in the end, pray 
climbed his mountain and seen his God! at evening, the wanderer turns 
sea he would remember where his his face toward home. 

heart lay. 


Van Gogh 


Ray SMITH 


Vanished in Le Borinage 


Miners, the seeds’ brown patience 
through enveloping brown air 

the unlighted coal of eyes 

brown face a claw toward sunlight 
brown hand swollen on the clumsy spoon 
the bone by anguish knotted 


(“we are still in the closeness’’) 


O vanished hand in Arles 


The shadows of your passion 
colored shadows 

in the strict sunflowers 

that cast no shade 


Orange tumult bound in the black line 
torment islanded by peace 

the frenzy fixed 

the trembling ardor locked 


Sunstricken mounter on your knees 
to place the uprights of your bones above you 


see, they belong to us. 


The Hero as Playboy 


HucGuH H. MacLean 


HE Playboy of the Western 

World has been the subject 

of a relatively slight body of 
criticism. The usual comments in- 
clude praise of the play’s verve and 
“joyful spirit,” an admission that 
the dialogue is not entirely realistic, 
a puzzled comment on the ending, 
and a reassuring suggestion that the 
play will be remembered as Synge’s 
greatest comedy for its rendition of 
“the spirit of Ireland.”’ But The 
Playboy carries greater weight of 
meaning than such criticisms sug- 
gest. It is a rendering into Christian 
terminology of the scapegoat-theme, 
a clever parody of the orthodox 
Christian story, and a special ex- 
ample of the “adventure” which Jo- 
seph Campbell, in The Hero With 
the Thousand Faces, finds common 
to accounts of mythological story. 
These patterns give The Playboy a 
significance in Western literature 
which has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. 

The first performance of Synge’s 
drama, at Dublin in 1907, ended in 
a riot. The audience, at first dis- 
concerted, then enraged by the 
language and events of the play, 
screamed curses at the cast, threw 
about the theater such missiles as 


1Since this article was written, Mr Norman Pod- 
horetz has published, in Essays in Criticism for July, 
1953, “Synge’s Playboy: Morality and the Hero.” 
Mr. Podhoretz notices the inadequacy of much pre- 
vious criticism of the play. His interpretation, how- 
ever, is concerned primarily with Christy as poet, 
and as reb-’ against his father (and conventional 
morality); the present article deals with Christy as 
scapegoat, as false Messiah, and as the Hero at length 
re-united with his Father. 


lay to hand, and threatened Synge 
(who was in the house) with physi- 
cal injury. The author received these 
threats calmly, remarking only, 
“We shall have to establish a Society 
for the Preservation of Irish hu- 
mor.” The audience (and most 
critics) objected to the play on 
three counts: that its references to 
God, the Catholic Church, and the 
marriage sacrament were blasphe- 
mous and profane; that its attitude 
to parricide was equivocal and mor- 
ally indefensible; and that its picture 
of the Irish peasantry was designed 
to make Ireland a universal laugh- 
ing-stock. Synge was not especially 
disturbed by these misconceptions; 
but he was alarmed by the persis- 
tence of even sympathetic critics in 
regarding The Playboy simply as a 
burlesque. He therefore took the 
trouble, four days afterward, to ad- 
dress a letter to The Irish Times, 
reading in part as follows: 


“The Playboy of the Western World” is not 
a play with a “purpose” in the modern sense 
of the word, but, although parts of it are or 
are meant to be extravagant comedy, still a 
great deal that is in it and a great deal more 
that is behind it is perfectly serious, when 
looked at in a certain light. This is often the 
case, I think, with comedy, and no one is 
quite sure today whether Shylock or Alceste 
should be played seriously or not. There are, 
it may be hinted, several sides to the Play- 
boy.” 


On his deathbed, in 1909, Synge re- 
marked that “it was a pity he should 
die, for he had still more than one 
playboy in his belly.” The object of 
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this study is to suggest an explana- 
tion for the meaning of the drama 
which reconciles Synge’s own com- 
ments with the text of The Playboy. 

It is clear, to begin with, that the 
scapegoat theme lies at the center 
of the play, which reproduces those 
features separately enumerated by 
Frazer in his catalogue of scapegoat- 
ceremonials throughout the world. 
The pattern of ritual is generically 
the same: a sin-ridden community 
selects one particularly handsome, or 
gifted—or possessed—individual as 
its representative, pays extravagant 
homage to him for a season, and 
then puts him to death. The sins of 
the community, having been trans- 
ferred to the victim, are expiated 
by his death, enabling the commu- 
nity to live in peace until next year. 

In Synge’s drama, Christy Mahon 
comes to Mayo, a place and time 
living in fear, misery, and darkness, 
hedged in altogether by the forces 
of evil. Christy at first seems to the 
natives to be a “puzzle-the-world,” 
but they soon accept his tale of 
having killed his “da”; and they 
treat him with kindness and re- 
spectful admiration. Gifts and hon- 
ors of all sorts shower upon him. He 
becomes potboy in the tavern; he re- 
ceives presents from the country 
girls; even Shawn Keogh, his rival 
for the love of Pegeen, presents him 
with a suit of new clothes. He takes 
part in the village sports, wins every 
event, and is borne home in triumph 
to the tavern, where he woos and 
wins Pegeen. But as the couple join 
hands, Nemesis enters, and Christy’s 
debt must be paid. Old Mahon, “rose 
from the dead,” rushes onstage and 
strikes Christy down. One by one, 
the Playboy’s followers turn on him; 


Pegeen herself denies him thrice, and 
at length leads the villagers as they 
bind him and prepare to drag him 
to the gallows, where he will become 
a “hanged man” in earnest. The 
brand seared into Christy’s leg to 
terrify him symbolizes the §sacri- 
ficial death of the scapegoat; the 
ritual has been performed, and, as 
Michael James remarks, “By the will 
of God, we’ll have peace now for our 
drinks.” 

Synge’s use of this formula is de- 
veloped in Christian terms. It is rea- 
sonable that he should have adopted 
as a vehicle the forms of his re- 
ligious upbringing—even if his in- 
terpretation of Christian story dif- 
fered considerably from that of his 
audience. Christy is, in fact, a Chris- 
tian scapegoat. His name has not 
been chosen at random. Coming to 
a world of darkness and sin, which 


‘lives in fear of a law it regards as 


alien, he is soon hailed as savior and 
protector. He is tempted by ma- 
terial riches and by a devil (the 
Widow Quin). Shawn Keogh, who 
epitomizes men under the Law, 
snarls, “If I wasn’t so God-fearing, 
I’d near have courage to come be- 
hind him and run a pike into his 
side.” Christy is repudiated three 
times by Pegeen, his most faithful 
follower; and it is significant that 
the rather unusual terms of her 
pledge—‘“I swear to God I'll wed 
him, and [ll not renege”—parallel 
one of Dougal Hyde’s Religious 
Songs of Connacht (from which 
Synge borrowed for other plays), in 
which the words of Christ are: “Be- 
fore the cock crows tonight you will 
reneague me three times.” Finally, 
Christy, before his branding, shouts 
exultantly: “You can shake out hell’s 
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flags of welcome for my coming 
; for I’m thinking Satan hasn’t 
many have killed their da in Kerry, 
and in Mayo too,” a comment remi- 
niscent of medieval painters’ vision 
of Christ’s return from the harrow- 
ing of hell. 

Yet Synge’s Playboy is not a 
Christiad. The community, though 
“left in peace,” is not purged of 
its sin, but sinks back luxuriously 
into its customary round. Pegeen 
does not accept the Playboy’s de- 
parture, but keens in agony for his 
eternal loss. Christy does not re- 
pudiate his tempters, but succumbs 
at once to their offers. Until the end, 
Christy is vain, self-pitying, boast- 
ful, weak-spirited. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly, Christy at length appears 
to have found himself: he is at the 
end of the play in full command 
of the situation. “Master of all fights 
from now,” he no longer fears his 
father, whom he calls ‘ta heathen 
slave,” but with whom he willingly 
leaves Mayo; and he forgives his 
blind persecutors: “Ten thousand 
blessings upon all that’s here, for 
you’ve turned me a likely gaffer in 
the end of all, the way I'll go ro- 
mancing through a romping life- 
time from this hour to the dawning 
of the Judgment Day.” 

These apparently contradictory 
factors may be reconciled by a ten- 
tative hypothesis, which can _ be 
tested by recourse to the text of the 
play. Synge is concerned not with 
the hero as warrior or priest, but 
with the hero as playboy, i.e., the 
hero as “hoaxer, humbugger.. . 
one who does sham things.” The play 
reflects Synge’s love of mankind, 
his respect for myth, and his scorn 
for the Roman Catholic effort to 


institutionalize religion, and (in his 
view) deprive it of its natural roots. 
The corpus of Synge’s work reveals 
his scorn for the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland; he considered 
the Irish priesthood to be out of 
touch with the springs of religious 
faith. Also, he was disgusted by the 
Irish tendency to accept blindly the 
authority of the arbitrary dictates 
of the Church. At the same time, 
he was attracted by the Gospels’ 
teaching and by their theme of an 
Old Testament Law—a God of 
wrath—yielding to a gentle and 
merciful New ‘Testament Christ. 
Synge had, in fact, at one time con- 
sidered translating both The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis and The Imi- 
tation of Christ. He was dubious, 
however, of the forms of accepted 
ritual or the offices of mediators: 
man’s salvation, he seems to have 
felt, lies within himself—if indeed 
it is within reach. Riders to the Sea 
suggests that it is vot within reach; 
The Tinker’s Wedding and The 
Well of the Saints at least empha- 
size the futility of depending on 
priests or their ceremonies to extir- 
pate or even mitigate the sin of men. 
These plays give negative answers to 
Bunyan’s question, “What shall I 
do to be saved?” 

The answer of The Playboy, how- 
ever, is positive. Man must save him- 
self; he is to look within for rescue, 
not from without. To present this 
idea, Synge accepts the framework 
of Christian story, but posits a 
Christ who fails to take into account 
the power of evil; a complacent 
Christ, who assumes for a time that 
words and formulas will ensure his 
triumph, and, until he grasps what 
is required of him, a weak and even 
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craven Christ, who nearly disposes 
altogether of his birthright as the 
Son of God. At one point in the 
play, in fact, he compares himself 
to Esau. This Christ cannot save the 
world; he can only, by a determined 
effort, save himself. But he still has 
a mission: to demonstrate to men, 
by his example, the fatuity of seek- 
ing salvation through an external 
agency. Mankind, so long as it de- 
pends on such illusory hopes, is lost. 
“Oh my grief,” wails Pegeen, “I’ve 
lost him surely; I’ve lost the only 
Playboy of the Western World.” 
It is Synge’s intention that 
these last moments of the drama 
should entirely abjure burlesque, and 
that they should partake of comedy 
only in the sense that Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde is comic; 


Christy, like Troilus at the close, can 
laugh at human woe. This apotheosis 
is his alone, and unlike the Gospel 


story, it means that men are not 
saved, but abandoned. 

The play, therefore, is farce, trag- 
edy, and comedy at once. Its farcical 
elements have received much atten- 
tion, and need no comment here. But 
the play is also tragic, like Synge’s 
other dramas, which are finally 
tragic in essence—the bitter lit- 
tle farces most of all—and which 
do not make the further step 
to a truly Christian comedy in 
the sense that all men can share in 
that comedy. Mankind has endured 
its agon only to find that there is to 
be no completing apotheosis. One 
lesson of The Playboy is that, if men 
continue to rely on outside aid as 
their main hope of salvation, they 
are doomed to tragic disappoint- 
ment. Instead, and this is Synge’s 
central message in the play, the in- 


dividual can and must transcend the 
tragedy of lost mankind to reach 
the level of true divine comedy; to 
do this, however, he must tap his 
own resources to the fullest extent. 
These three aspects of the play are 
inter-woven and mutually support- 
ing; and they will be revealed only 
by an interpretation which, by re- 
fusing to ignore symbolic patterns, 
is guided by the informing themes 
of myth in the play. 


The Playboy at first reproduces 
the outlines of the Gospel story, and 
then gradually diverges from that 
story—as this Christ betrays him- 
self—conveying the impression of 
parody to a perceptive audience. Of 
course, to an audience predominant- 
ly conventional in a narrow way, 
and perhaps especially to one of 
Roman Catholic faith, the element 
of parody may be interpreted as an 
apology for immorality, “pagan- 
ism,” and materialism, although 
Synge (I believe) intended the play 
to be a prolonged keen over the 
triumph of these forces in man, and 
the consequent impossibility of his 
salvation by a rescue from without. 

Act I begins by introducing the 
audience to the Mayo-world of 
darkness, fear, and imperfection. It 
is “‘a dark, lonesome place,” totally 
surrounded by “the darkness of the 
night.” Shawn Keogh, the only eli- 
gible young male available for 
Pegeen’s hand, is ridden and pos- 
sessed by fears of all kinds: fear of 
the darkness, fear of Father Reilly, 
fear of “the peelers,” and fear of 
public opinion. He is also compla- 
cent: “We’re as good this place as 
another, maybe, and as good these 
times as we were for ever.” Pegeen 
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detests Shawn, but she too is fear- 
ful, and longs for protection against 
the enveloping evil. Her world is 
decayed and degenerate: men there 
are deformed in soul and body. 
“You'll meet none but Red Linahan 
has a squint in his eye, and Patcheen 
is lame in his heel, or the mad Mul- 
rannies were driven from California 
[the land of gold] and they lost in 
their wits.” Pegeen nostalgically re- 
calls the days of heroes—law-break- 
ing heroes—who attacked police- 
men and “maimed ewes.” But expec- 
tation is also in the air. “He’s com- 
ing,” is almost the first remark made 
by Pegeen, and although she means 
her father, it is the coming of “‘the 
queer fellow above,” whom Shawn 
instinctively fears, which Pegeen 
and the audience eagerly await. 
There is just one reference at this 
stage to the Widow Quin, whom 
Pegeen vilifies as “that murderer.” 
To this community, which seems 
lost to sin although some of its mem- 
bers hope for better things, comes 
Christy. His meekness and humility 
do not at first disturb us, and he still 
respects his father, who “could have 
bought up the whole of your old 
house a while since, from the butt 
of his tail-pocket, and not have 
missed the weight of it gone.” For a 
time he speaks in riddles and eva- 
sions, although he knows the pattern 
of which he is part—‘‘a prison be- 
hind, and hanging before, and hell’s 
gap gaping below”’—but it soon 
turns out that he has killed his fa- 
ther, who “was getting old and 
crusty.” Further, he remarks, “Up 
to the day I killed my father, there 
wasn’t a person in Ireland knew the 
kind I was... there wasn’t any 
one heeding me in that place saving 


only the dumb beasts of the field,” 
while, at the same time, his father 
was “a man’d be raging all times 
. . . like a gaudy officer you’d hear 
cursing and damning and swearing 
oaths . . . he was a man never gave 
peace to any.” The Old Testament 
Jehovah is the appropriate God of a 
fallen world, in which only the 
brutes reflect the innocence of Eden. 
Pegeen’s natural caution is not at 
once overcome, but she feels in- 
stinctively that this is her expected 
deliverer. “If I'd that lad in the 
house, I wouldn’t be fearing the 
loosed khaki cut-throats, or the 
walking dead.” This acceptance and 
recognition of Christ by men calls 
forth from Christy the first of two 
acknowledgements of God’s power: 
“Well, glory be to God!” This is 
actually Christy’s farewell, for the 
time being, to the divine plan; the 
same exclamation in the last act will 
announce his return to the divine 
path. As this first act ends, Christy 
has been accepted by the community 
and installed as Pegeen’s protector, 
while Shawn Keogh (man under the 
Law) has been scornfully rejected 
and thrust into outer darkness. 
The stage would seem to be set 
for an Irish version of the Gospel 
story but for one or two disturbing 
aspects of Christy’s character, and 
the first entrance of his earthly op- 
ponent, the Widow Quin. Christy’s 
apparent humility has gradually 
been shown by Synge, in dialogue 
and directions both, to veil self-pity, 
vanity, and a fear of authority 
which is alarmingly like Shawn’s. 
“I’m a law-fearing man,” he says, 
taking comfort in his new position 
because “I’d be safe this place from 
the searching law.” He claims to 
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have killed his father on a Tuesday, 
the day of Mars, rather than on a 
Friday, as one would expect of a 
true Christ. At the end of the act, 
two things especially appeal to him, 
and neither is faith. He boasts 
exultantly of his “luck,” and of “the 
company I’ve won me,” by which 
he means earthly love. He has not 
yet betrayed his mission—he is still 
Christ and not yet Esau—but the 
seeds of doubt have been sown in the 
audience’s mind. 

His antagonist is to be the Widow 
Quin, who is allied with Father 
Reilly. The Widow’s name, like oth- 
ers in the play, is significant: in the 
Tarot pack, the Pope’s card is five, 
and the Devil’s fifteen. She too has 
murdered her father, but “it was a 
sneaky kind of murder did win 
small glory with the boys”; she used 
a worn pick, “and the rusted poison 
did corrode his blood.” As in Claud- 
ius in Hamlet, her smooth tongue 
conceals indwelling evil. She is said 
to have reared a black ram at her 
breast; and her domain is charac- 
terized not so much by disorder as 
by perverted order: “Her leaky 
thatch is growing more pasture for 
her buck goat than her square of 
fields.” Only Pegeen’s intervention 
forestalls the Widow’s efforts to 
subvert Christy. That Christy needs 
protection, however, is alarming; 
and although the Widow is balked, 
she departs on a grim note: ““There’s 
right torment will wait you here if 
you go romancing with her like...” 

Act IT makes clear Synge’s inten- 
tion. Christy, tempted by the ma- 
terial riches of earth, the riches of 
men, and the love of women, yields 
to all three; but only the last shows 
how completely he is in the hands of 


the devil-widow. The village girls 
who offer him gifts each have sym- 
bolic significance. Sara (“a prin- 
cess”) brings a brace of duck’s eggs, 
“the real rich sort.” Susan (“a lily,” 
the decorative and even luxurious 
beauty of the world) brings a pat 
of butter, “for it’d be a poor thing 
to have you eating your spuds dry.” 
Honor (“fame”) brings a cake, as 
reward for “that length walking the 
world.” Nelly (Helen—of Troy, 
perhaps) brings a pullet, remarking 
slyly, “Feel the fat of the breast, 
mister.” The girls are servant- 
friends to the widow, who quickly 
asserts her mastery as she sets them 
to wait on Christy and herself. At 
a suggestion that Christy should 
marry the Widow (“she with a 
great yearning to be wedded, though 
all dread her here”), the women 
cluster about Christy and propose 
a toast to the powers of evil: “The 
pirates, preachers, poteen-makers, 
with the jobbing jockies; parching 
peelers, and the juries fill their 
stomachs selling judgments of the 
English law.” Pegeen’s entrance 
rescues Christy a second time; but he 
is weakening. It is here that he com- 
pares himself to Esau, and only after 
considerable persuasion is Pegeen’s 
faith in him renewed. 

The Widow Quin now makes her 
third effort, this time successfully. 
A ruse dispatches Pegeen elsewhere. 
The Widow watches with amuse- 
ment as Shawn offers his worldly 
possessions to Christy; the Playboy, 
steadily hardening, accepts them and 
makes no promises. Christy is defeat- 
ing himself by vainglory; but the 
Widow wishes to make quite sure of 
him, and his love for the woman 
Pegeen is her instrument. “I am your 
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like,” she says to him, and, promis- 
ing to help him “win Pegeen,”’ she 
exacts his promise of tribute (in- 
cluding a “mountainy ram’) and 
induces him to seal the bargain with 
an Iago-like oath: “‘I will, by the ele- 
ments and stars of night.” 

The nearly complete corruption 
of Christy becomes increasingly 
clear. He calls his father “that ghost 
of hell,” and “‘a kind of carcass you’d 
fling upon the sea”; he prays for “‘a 
high wave to wash him from the 
world.” These sea-images are sig- 
nificant, for the sea, salt, barren, 
and wild, connotes evil and the Fall. 
Eden’s life-springs dry up; the sea 
swallows Jonah; and not until the 
Book of Revelation, when “there 
shall be no more sea,” do the sweet 
rivers of life return to Scripture. 
Christy’s oaths are better suited to 
the Widow Quin; and in his mouth 
they are inappropriate and terrific, 
for Old Mahon is, after all, God. 
Even the Widow is “scandalized”; 
but it is her lot to undermine the 
soul and purpose of Christy; as 
Pegeen opposed the Widow’s efforts 
to subvert him, so now the Widow 
attempts to deceive and mislead Old 
Mahon in his efforts to lead home his 
son. Her first essay is made before the 
end of the second act, and it seems 
to succeed, as the old man wanders 
off across the sands. 

As Act III opens, therefore, 
Christy has all but sold himself to 
the devil by becoming enmeshed in 
earth’s attractions and betraying his 
mission to men (or the positive part 
of that mission) ; those who awaited 
a savior have placed their faith in 
a charlatan; God seems to be thwart- 
ed in his effort to remind Christ of 
an almost blunted purpose. The 


Widow now administers a second 
check to Old Mahon, overcoming 
her initial bewilderment at his re- 
turn and apparently disposing of 
him. But Old Mahon’s remarks on 
this occasion suggest the accom- 
plished gamesman who knows his 
rival and the game’s result. “Didn’t 
you hear me say (he shouts) he was 
the fool of men, the way from this 
out he’ll know the orphan’s lot, with 
old and young making game of him, 
and they swearing, raging, kicking 
at him like a mangy cur.” Old Ma- 
hon has replaced the Widow as 
Chorus; the change warns of com- 
ing events and emphasizes the play’s 
intention. Nevertheless, he wanders 
away a second time to leave the 
stage clear for the mating of a self- 
betrayed Christ and a self-deceived 
humanity. Both talk of “the mir- 
acles” that have brought them to- 
gether, but Christy seems almost 
cynical, while Pegeen is a poignant 
figure. That the upshot will be dis- 
tressing to men is suggested by the 
song of Michael James, returning 
drunk from the games. 


The jailer and the turnkey 

They quickly ran us down, 

And brought us back as prisoners 
Once more to Cavan town. 

There we lay bewailing 

All in a prison bound... 


The bondage of the Law, from 
which men imagined Christ would 
deliver them, will be re-imposed on 
a world too lazy and foolish to 
shoulder its own burdens. 

There follows the most ironical 
and revealing scene of the play, as 
Shawn Keogh makes a final effort 
to win Pegeen. The dialogue is a key 
to the meaning of the drama. 
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: It’s a queer story you'd go picking a 
dirty tramp up from the highways 
of the world. 

: And you think you’re a likely beau 
to go straying along with the shiny 
Sundays of the opening year, when 
it’s sooner on a bullock’s liver you’d 
put a poor girl thinking than on 
the lily or the rose? 

: And have you no mind of my 
weight of passion, and the holy dis- 
pensation, and the drift of heifers 
I’m giving, and the golden ring? 

: I’m thinking you’re too fine for the 
likes of me, Shawn Keogh of Killa- 
keen, and let you go off till you’d 
find a radiant lady with droves of 
bullocks on the plains of Meath, and 
herself bedizened in the diamond 
jewelries of Pharaoh’s ma. That'd 
be your match, Shaneen. So God 
save you now! 


The golden calf and the sacrificed 
bullocks and heifers of the Old 
Testament are placed in clear con- 
trast with the lilies and roses of the 
New. Shawn’s preoccupation with 
rams, heifers, and bullocks is part 
of his role as the man who loves the 
law and his chains too, and conse- 
quently as one who resents any 
move toward change. His proper 
bride is, in fact, “the woman... 
arrayed in purple and scarlet color, 
and decked with gold and precious 
stones and pearls, having a golden 
cup in her hands full of abomina- 
tions,” who is described in the Book 
of Revelation. Pegeen’s selection of 
this moment to speak of lilies and 
roses, in view of Christy’s defec- 
tion, is of course designed to empha- 
size the terrible mistake she has 
made. It is here, too, that she swears 
she'll “not renege,” and here that 
her lover boasts for the last time of 
being “mounted on the spring-tide 
of the stars of luck.” 

The nearly-completed marriage, 


however, is disrupted by Old Ma- 
hon’s forceful reminder to Christy 
of his forgotten mission. There is, of 
course, no question of a rescue here; 
Christy must save himself. The girl 
and the Playboy react in significant 
ways. Pegeen recalls early doubts 
and bitterly reproaches Christy— 
thus “reneging” once—for having 
misled her. Ironically, she calls him 
“the fool of men.” Christy’s first re- 
action is to repudiate his father: 
“He’s not my father”... “It’s 
himself was a liar.” He turns des- 
perately to the Widow Quin for aid, 
but evil is powerless: “I’ve tried a 
lot, God help me, and my share is 
done.” Despondency gradually dis- 
places frenzy: his father’s command, 
“Rise up now to retribution,” con- 
tradicts the bland assumption of an 
ascent into glory which Christy has 
all along taken for granted. Images 
of hellfire throng his mind; almost 
every speech of his, at this point, in- 
cludes the word “torment” or con- 
notes intense heat, flames, and burn- 
ing. A third mood, however, is that 
of desperate resolve, and, although 
based on false hope, it is an omen 
of better things, for Christy’s reso- 
lution signifies independence, and 
that is what Old Mahon has been 
hoping to see. The second “stretch- 
ing” of the old man cannot, of 
course, be final, since God cannot be 
annihilated; but the episode clears 
the way for further stages in the 
Playboy’s progress. 

The Widow’s futility is empha- 
sized by the failure of her attempt 
to persuade Christy to escape in fe- 
male attire, i. e., to deny his man- 
hood. Her plan is irrelevant, for 
Christy is shaking off his manhood 
in any case, and is steadily becoming 
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a god once more. Earthly love alone 
continues to hold him, and this is 
about to drop away. As he mum- 
bles about his “luck,” the others 
creep up behind, and Pegeen—the 
second “reneging’”—herself puts the 
rope on his neck. She has relapsed 
into fear of the law. “Take him on 
from this,” she counsels the others, 
“or the lot of us will be likely put on 
trial for his deed today.” One final 
loophole remains to Christy, in so 
far as he is a man who will not be a 
god: the illusory haven of noble 
savagery, man before the Fall. “Cut 
the rope, Pegeen, and I'll quit the 
lot of you, and live from this out, 
like the madman of Keel, eating 
muck and green weeds on the face 
of the cliffs.” But it is too late for 
that: neither Christ nor man can re- 
turn to Eden. There only remains 
the way ahead. The third “reneging” 
follows, as Pegeen brands Christy; 
but even before this, he has assumed 
the role of Chorus, succeeding his 
father. ““You’ll have a gallous jaunt, 
I’m saying, coaching out through 
limbo with my father’s ghost.” Here 
too, witnessed by Old Mahon, comes 
the second cry, “Oh, glory be to 
God!,”» which announces the final 
break between human and divine 
in Christy. Old Mahon, appropriate- 
ly, unties the last knots binding his 
son, and the two depart together, 
though their relationship has been 
reversed. The Mayo fiasco has at 
least prepared Christy to succeed to 
power: “Go with you, is it? I will 
then, like a gallant captain with his 
heathen slave . . . I’m master of all 
fights from now.” The gods depart, 
leaving mortals weltering in their 
sin or, at best, mourning what might 
have been. Christ is saved, but the 


world which thought itself easily 
saved through him is lost—until it 
too is willing to understand and fol- 
low the dolorous way of Christy. 


The play does not represent all the 
details of that “monomyth” which 
Campbell describes and which he 
finds reflected in mythological stories 
everywhere. Christy’s quest is made 
into, through, and out of the world: 
in so far as he fills the role of world- 
savior, his actions are those of 
parody, for that is a part beyond 
him. This journey proves his un- 
readiness for it. The mating with 
Pegeen Christy mistakes for his 
“mystical marriage with the queen 
goddess of the world,” symbolizing 
his mastery over life; but in fact it 
represents his final defeat by the 
world and by that life which it is 
Christy’s proper mission to tran- 
scend. To quote Joseph Campbell, 


the hero . . . discovers and assimilates his 
opposite (his own unsuspected self) either 
by swallowing it or by being swallowed. 
One by one the resistances are broken. He 
must put aside his pride, his virtue, beauty, 
and life, and bow or submit to the abso- 
lutely intolerable. Then he finds that he and 
his opposite are not of differing species, but 
one flesh.* 


Christy is very nearly swallowed, 
but Old Mahon’s reminder reverses 
the course of events, and Christy 
subsequently does in fact abjure 
pride, beauty, and life, rejoining his 
father, whom he had at an earlier 
stage regarded as “absolutely intoler- 
able.” If the “‘at-one-ment” is not 
fulfilled with absolute clarity, that 
is because the Gospel triumph over 
older forms means too much to 


1]. Campbell, The Hero With the Thousand Faces 
(New York, 1949), p. 108. 
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Synge for him to put aside alto- 
gether the Christian framework of 
the drama. 

But in so far as the play is con- 
cerned with Christy’s self-realiza- 
tion, with his “saving” of himself— 
which also means his abandonment 
of “self”’—Campbell’s pattern is 
recognizably reproduced. 


If anyone . . . undertakes for himself the 
perilous journey into the darkness by de- 
scending, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, into the crooked lanes of his own 
spiritual labyrinth, he soon finds himself in 
a landscape of symbolical figures (any one 
of which may swallow him) . . . this is the 
process of dissolving, transcending, or trans- 
muting the infantile images of our personal 
past.” 


Christy’s journey in Mayo is pre- 
cisely this “perilous journey into the 
darkness.” At first, his travels are a 
prolonged wandering from the way, 


as life lures and enmeshes him; his 
father seems an ogre, and Pegeen ap- 
pears to be the mystical goddess he 
seeks. But after Old Mahon’s inter- 
vention, Christy perceives Pegeen as 
—for him—the queen of sin; he es- 
capes from the Mayo-world; he 
recognizes and is reconciled to his 
father. “Like a gallant captain with 
his heathen slave,” Christy retains 
for Synge’s pattern both the Chris- 
tian framework and the identifica- 
tion of opposites (since a slave be- 
longs to and is in a sense part of the 
master) which properly concludes 
the monomyth. 

Old Mahon’s cryptic remarks to 
the Widow Quin in Act III may also 
be explained in terms of the central 
mythic pattern. “Humor,” says 
Campbell, 


2Ibid., p. 101. 


is the touchstone of the truly mythological 
as distinct from the more literal-minded and 
sentimental theological mood. The gods as 
icons are not ends in themselves. Their enter- 
taining myths transport the mind and spirit, 
not up to, but past them, into the yonder 
void; from which perspective the more 
heavily freighted theological dogmas then 
appear to have been only pedagogical lures; 
their function, to cart the unadroit intellect 
away from its concrete clutter of facts and 
events to a comparatively rarefied zone 
where, as a final boon, all existence— 
whether heavenly, earthly, or infernal— 
may at last be seen transmuted into the 
semblance of a lightly passing, recurrent, 
mere childhood dream of bliss and fright.* 


The gods themselves are symbols and 
steps on an ascent to higher things, 
and as such cannot be fenced in: 
“T seen ten scarlet divils letting on 
they’d cork my spirit in a gallon 
jug,” muses Old Mahon; and he 
speaks of going “to the union be- 
yond,” where “‘there’ll be a welcome 
... I tell you.” It is appropriate 
that Old Mahon should make his 
destination “the union”; displaced 
persons can remove only to the 
workhouse for the poor and in- 
digent. 

When the Widow calls Old Ma- 
hon mad, he accepts her terms 
(with tongue in cheek) and im- 
proves on them. This is, of course, 
partly because he “knows more” 
than she, as God knows more than 
the devils he creates. But Old Mahon 
—and this the Widow can never 
grasp—knows too that what she 
calls madness is really vision and in- 
sight, and that human “sanity” is the 
fruit of corruption: “It’s true man- 
kind is the divil when your head’s 
astray.” He even refers slyly to the 
Heptateuch: “There I was one time, 

3]bid., pp. 180-181. 
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screeching in a straightened waist- 
coat, with seven doctors writing out 
my sayings in a printed book.” What 
the devil and evil men call madness 
is revelation. Truth is what the 
world calls madness. That is why, 
when Christy has come to under- 
stand himself at last, Old Mahon 
smilingly comments, “I am crazy 
again.” He has all along amused 
himself by humoring the Widow’s 
assumption of knowledge and even 
of power, since it must soon enough 
be exposed as futile when Christy 
renounces the world’s evil and its il- 
lusory “sanity,” with his recognition 
of the insight which the world calls 
madness. The world is left to un- 
reality—“coaching out through lim- 
bo with my father’s ghost”—by a 
Christy who has made the cycle of 
adventure allotted to the hero. 
Synge, in the introduction to this 
play, speaks of the Irish “popular 
imagination that is fiery, and mag- 
nificent, and tender,” and this he 
wished to preserve in literature, since 
he feared the productions of “places 
where the springtime of the local 
life has been forgotten, and the har- 
vest is a memory only, and the straw 
has been turned into bricks.” Else- 
where he writes that the drama is 
serious in so far as it is imaginative, 
and that to be imaginative one must 


also be humorous. He rejects those 
“seedy problems” around which 
much of the drama of his time re- 
volved. Most important, perhaps, he 
asserts that the drama does not teach 
or prove anything. He meant by this 
(I think) that it does not do so in 
the sense that the “problem plays,” 
which he disliked so much, set out 
to teach the understanding or prove 
points to the logical faculty in men. 
But that does not mean that Synge 
regards his drama simply as enter- 
tainment. The myths in Ovid, or the 
Eddas, or Eastern story are primar- 
ily significant and meaningful. They 
express truths at the root of human 
activity and meditation. But it is 
only by exercise of the imaginative 
faculty that myth will yield its se- 
crets. Logic, conscious direction, 
and any attempt at such control 
only conceal the heart of myth, as 
Blake knew. Synge understood this 
also, and—by evoking archetypal 
patterns—he created another and 
modern version of the monomyth, 
which would necessarily seem para- 
doxical and distorted to critics who 
persisted in considering the play as 
a denunciation of the Irish charac- 
ter or as a realistic comedy of Irish 
peasant life, but which would re- 
veal its secrets to the mind guided 
and protected by the imagination. 


The Animal Trainer 


ABRAHAM ROTHBERG 


‘i was always the tense 
moment of self-consciousness 
when he entered a class for 
the first time, and Cohen was aware 
of it again, the silence sudden, the 
conversation suspended in mid- 
sentence. He walked from the 
door to the desk, put his briefcase 
down, and wrote on the blackboard 
in a big legible scrawl: English Com- 
position IX, MWF, Room 713, Mr. 
Douglas Cohen. When he turned to 
look at the class, the faces were 
blurred and indistinct but he knew 
that he would soon be able to pick 
out individual features, and in a few 
weeks be able to connect faces to 
names. Cohen tried to spend the first 
lesson the same way each time: read 
the names from the class cards, ask 
for corrections of his pronunciation 
of them, and then, after assigning 
the short story text and the first half 
dozen themes, he tried to explain 
the purpose of the course. It was a 
course in how to read and write 
more intelligently, and, he added 
wryly, because it always brought 
forth an uncomfortable titter, 
through those things to learn, per- 
haps, how to behave more intelli- 
gently. 

The first assignment was an auto- 
biography, a good choice Cohen had 
found, because it helped him to get 
to know them and at the same time 
it made them write from their own 
experience, and, he hoped, got them 
better acquainted with themselves. 
Cohen read the names slowly, tak- 
ing care with the pronunciation, 


and the replies were soft, and, as 
usual, reluctant, almost as if they 
hesitated about identifying them- 
selves. The last two class cards had 
strange names and Cohen read them 
even more slowly. “Von Harnisch, 
Wolfgang.” “Yah, Herr Doktor.” 
For a moment, Cohen thought it 
was an attempt at a joke, a fresh- 
man playing the clown, but when 
he followed the voice to the man, 
sitting tall and erect in the very last 
row, older and more ravaged than a 
joking freshman could possibly be, 
Cohen knew it was not a joke. 

“I’m not a doctor... yet,” 
Cohen smiled, and the class shuf- 
fled uncomfortably, not knowing 
whether to laugh or look serious. “So 
just say, ‘here.’” Von Harnish 
nodded, his head bowing stiffly from 
the neck as if struck from behind at 
the collarbone. 

The last card read, “Zilanko, 
Yakov,” and the name belonged to 
a dark eyed, pale boy who sat quiet- 
ly near a window in the front row, 
almost without breathing, and whose 
“Here” was so feathery soft that 
Cohen almost missed it. 

When he dismissed the class, the 
students rose, suddenly at ease and 
graceful, and Cohen watched them 
file out in two’s and three’s while he 
took his cigarettes out. ‘“‘Mr. 
Cohen?” He turned and saw Von 
Harnisch moving down the aisle to- 
wards him, dragging crippled legs 
on the floor, the tall spare body 
jackknifed over two rubber-tipped 
yellow canes. Cohen felt the pity 
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sting his eyeballs and he remembered 
his own terrifying fear of being 
crippled in the war. For a moment 
he felt as if he himself was hunched 
over the canes, feeling the strain in 
his shoulders and the dragging of 
his legs; then the match he had lit 
singed the hair of his fingers and 
brought him to lighting his cigarette 
and quickly blowing the match out. 
When he looked up, he hoped he had 
pushed the pity and the fear from 
his face. “Yes, Mr. Harnisch?” he 
said. 

*__Von Harnisch,” the voice cor- 
rected gently, the eyes remote and 
dark, the lips full and curved in 
what might have been, but for the 
twisted corners of the mouth, a 
smile. 

“Well, what is it?”? Cohen asked, 
feeling irritation inside him mix 
with and take the place of his fear. 

“T am not native born here and 
I do not speak English good.” He 
stopped as if he had to reconstruct 
from the German in his head first. 
“You think I am successful?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“J will maybe need your help.” 
The lips smiled, but the eyes were 
distant, almost unseeing, and Cohen 
wondered what the boy was trying 
to say. 

“Of course,” Cohen said, making 
his voice hearty. ““That’s my job. It’s 
too bad we don’t have foreigner’s 
language classes here, but I’ll do 
what I can to help.” 

“Good,” Von Harnisch said, with 
the little, stiff-necked bow. “They 
said there was maybe trouble.” 

“Trouble?” Cohen asked. “What 
kind of trouble?” 

Von Harnisch’s eyes looked away 
from him to his cigarette, his shoes, 


and then finally to the rubber tips 
of his own canes. “Because I am 

. was ...a German soldier,” 
he said, fumbling for the right tense, 
his eyes suddenly meeting Cohen’s, 
his face stiffening, his body almost 
snapped erect. 

A Nazi, Cohen thought. A Nazi 
soldier. He fought down the leaping 
pity and terror inside him. Probably 
wounded in the legs or spine. Shrap- 
nel. Again he could almost feel him- 
self on the canes, crippled, and then 
clearly he thought, “Serves the bas- 
tard right.” He felt his hands shak- 
ing and dropped his cigarette. “They 
told you?” he said aloud. 

Von Harnisch’s eyes wavered, 
then dropped, and he repeated as if 
by rote, “They told me,” but his 
hands fluttered helplessly toward the 
empty chairs in the classroom. Then 
he leaned heavily on the canes and 
began to pull himself toward the 
door. 

“What else did they tell you?” 
Cohen made himself ask, not want- 
ing to ask or know, his eyes seeing 
only the hunched shoulders and the 
long thin legs that buckled under 
the torso. It was here, again, in his 
own country, in his own classroom. 

Von Harnisch was framed in the 
doorway when he turned, his fists 
bulking white-knuckled around the 
canes. “They said you are a Jew,” 
and Cohen could almost feel the 
change of emphasis in the pronouns 
like a blow. Then he was gone, the 
sound of his dragging feet sibilant 
and threatening in the corridor. At 
his own feet his cigarette still 
glowed. Cohen picked it up, put it 
in his mouth, the dustiness of the 
floor dry on his lips. “Even here,” he 
thought again, “as if there are 
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Furies following me from another 
life.” Against his will, fighting back 
the sight and sound recalled, he re- 
membered Dachau and Buchenwald, 
and the vivisection room—‘for 
medical experiments,” the Germans 
had said quite calmly—with its 
hooks in the ceiling for bodies to be 
hung from. He had picked up a 
worn mallet there, hefted it in his 
hand aimlessly, the wood smooth 
against his palm, until he noticed 
the flat head stained with brown 
dried blood. Then his fingers, with 
a mind of their own, had gone limp 
and let the mallet fall to the con- 
crete floor. 

He didn’t often think of it any 
more. Sometimes, when he did re- 
member, his memory blurred the 
outlines so that it seemed like a book 
he had read, or a nightmare from 
his childhood, filled with the horror 
of the slaughterhouse scenes of The 
Jungle and the inscrutable injustice 
of The Trial, or like some of the 
newsreels he had seen after he had 
come home from Germany, greyed- 
out scenes that looked as if they had 
been sifted through ashes. ““Human 
ashes,” he thought, flicking the 
cigarette ash, “gone through a cre- 
matorium chimney.” 

Cohen picked up his briefcase, 
walked to the door and absently 
turned the lights out. In the hall, 
the darkeyed boy was leaning against 
the wall, his eyes narrowed against 
the smoke that curled up about his 
face from the cigarette in the hands 
that moved restless and strange in 
front of him. “They never forget, 
hah?” the boy said. 

“They? Who?” Cohen asked, re- 
membering the mallet and the smell, 
the murderous smell of incinerated 


flesh that still lingered in his head 
like an ache. As they walked toward 
the exit, Cohen tried to shake the 
smell out of his head by thinking 
about the boy’s name, but he 
couldn’t remember it. 

“The Nazis,” the boy said quietly. 
“The Germans.” 

“What do you know about that?” 
Cohen asked angrily as they came 
into the faded February sunshine. 

They stood facing each other like 
contestants until the boy forced a 
laugh. “What do I know about it? 
Nothing. Nothing, I guess. Just 
what I read in the papers.” The dark 
eyes darkened and the red mouth, 
almost fruit-stained looking, pursed. 
“Sorry I bothered you, Mr. Cohen,” 
he said and walked away towards 
Bonner Hall, across the campus. 
Cohen watched him go with a vague 
feeling of regret, as if he had some- 
how misunderstood what the boy 
was trying to say. He tried to shake 
the feeling off. After all, what did 
that kid know about it anyway? 
Then he remembered the boy’s 
name, Zilanko, Yakov. A foreign 
name. And there was the elusive 
trace of accent in the speech. Was 
the boy a refugee? No. That 
couldn’t be. He couldn’t possibly 
have learned English so well and so 
quickly. 

At lunch, when he met John 
Summers, his best friend in the de- 
partment, he told Summers about 
Von Harnisch and Zilanko. 

“T’ll take the pig-head off your 
hands, if you want me to,” Sum- 
mers offered, his thin, blue-eyed 
face detached and comfortable. 
“T’ve got a comp section that same 
hour.” 

Cohen considered it for a moment 
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and then shook his head. 

“You think you’re going to re- 
form a Nazi?” Summers smirked. 

“No, it’s not that.” 

“Then what is it? The best you 
can accomplish is to prove to him 
that you’re a ‘white Jew.’ Big deal. 
That won’t give him a twinge of 
remorse about the millions of Jews 
he and his buddies made into lamp- 
shades and burned for incense.” 

“And used for guinea pigs,” 
Cohen thought, still feeling the 
bloodied mallet in his hand, but he 
did not say the words. He sipped the 
bitter taste of the usual cafeteria 
coffee. He wanted to explain, but 
he didn’t know how. The words he 
thought of were pompous or shop- 
worn, and he didn’t know how to 
make them say what he wanted to, 
so he let it go with, “Let me try for 
a while. If it doesn’t work out, John, 
I'll transfer him to your class.” 

“Okay, Doug, but you’re a sap 
for keeping him. He’ll have some 
kind of respect for me because I’m 
a blue-eyed goy.” He grinned at the 
unusual Yiddish word in his mouth. 
“And for me he'll be just another 
Joe. But for you he’s going to be a 
Judas, or a crown of thorns.” He 
looked up, his shrewd blue eyes nar- 
rowed. “Or is that what you want?” 


For the first week Von Harnisch 
was like all the other students, re- 
served and unprepared. The second 
week, when the class handed the 
autobiographies in, Cohen was im- 
patient to read Von Harnisch’s, and, 
because of his impatience, kept the 
paper for last. He felt, somehow, 
that the autobiography would be the 
second skirmish with Von Harnisch 
in a battle already joined. But he 


knew that the battle he had joined 
was not only with the German; it 
was with himself. When he had 
come home from Germany, he had 
deliberately laid the problem aside. 
He was not a statesman, he told him- 
self—he was a school teacher. But 
the problem would not stay put, 
any more than the Belsens and the 
Auschwitzes would remain quiet. 
The corpses cried out, and the mallet 
memory remained bludgeoned in his 
brain, and always he wondered what 
he would have done: kept quiet, 
gone about his business, and like the 
vast majority of them, made believe 
there were no camps, no crematoria, 
no horror? Or would he have re- 
sisted? And how did one resist? 
Once, when they talked about it, 
Summers had said: “In any critical 
time, most people shut their doors 
and wait until the crisis is over.” 
With tyranny and liberation alike. 
Two or three papers before Von 
Harnisch’s, Cohen came on Zilanko’s 
paper, entitled “Zilanko’s Journey.” 
It was written in restrained sen- 
tences, simple and compound, rare- 
ly complex, and in good idiomatic 
English. Zilanko had been born in 
Poland, in Lodz, in 1930. His father 
was a physician, his mother a con- 
cert pianist. Both of them had been 
educated in England and they had 
taught the boy English as a child, 
and continued to use it as the second 
language in the house after Polish. 
Zilanko was an only child, lonely 
because his parents were busy and 
had to leave him much of the time 
with Magda, the servant girl. Zi- 
lanko wrote how he had tried for 
their attention one day when he 
stole six zlotys from his mother’s 
purse and treated all the kids in his 
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gang to candy and a droshky ride 
around the town. But the principal 
of the scliool had seen him and re- 
ported the incident to his mother, 
and Zilanko had gotten the kind of 
attention he didn’t want. 

Cohen laughed out loud at the 
story, picturing the small, dark eyed 
boy directing the droshky driver 
through the main street of Lodz, 
where the principal had spotted 
them. It seemed like another world, 
a world of innocence and beauty 
long since gone. And soon the other 
world arrived, the world of Septem- 
ber, 1939, when the Nazis invaded 
and his father had been called up. 
Dr. Zilanko had sent the boy and his 
mother into the country to stay with 
relatives. Six weeks later the Doc- 
tor’s regiment was wiped out by the 
panzers. 

The boy and his mother had been 


taken into Germany when the 


roundup of Jews was begun, to East 
Prussia, to Bavaria, to the Ruhr, and 
finally to Buchenwald where Mrs. 
Zilanko, weak and sickly, had been 
cremated. In 1945, Zilanko was lib- 
erated by the Americans—why the 


Nazis hadn’t cremated him, he 
wasn’t sure, but he suspected it was 
because he could still work. Then 
his father’s only brother, in Amer- 
ica, had found him through the 
Joint Distribution Committee and 
brought him to the United States. 
Zilanko himself wanted to go to 
Israel, but his Uncle Max prevailed 
on him to remain until he finished 
work at the University and became 
a doctor like his father. 

When he put the paper down, the 
sheets going white and blank before 
his eyes, Cohen fumbled blindly for 
a cigarette. When he lit it, he didn’t 


smell the comforting odor of to- 
bacco. The grey burnt flesh odor 
seemed to fill his head instead. And 
he had been short with the boy when 
Zilanko had tried to talk to him! 
The boy hadn’t spoken to him since, 
except when called on in class, and 
then replying as briefly as possible, 
he had avoided Cohen’s eyes. Cohen 
felt sick. He went to the cupboard 
for a drink, but the bourbon didn’t 
wash the smell or the taste away. 

And suddenly, as he picked up 
Von Harnisch’s paper, the hatred 
was black and bilious in him and his 
fingers trembled with the urge to 
tear the paper once across, and then 
again, and again, until the bits flut- 
tered white to the floor. But instead 
he put it down on his desk and began 
to read. It was briefer than the oth- 
ers and titled, ““The Life and Work 
of Wolfgang Von Harnisch.” For a 
moment, thinking of the usual Ger- 
manic scholarship of the graduate 
schools, and their lives and works 
of, Cohen smiled. They were so 
thorough, so efficient, that even his 
American teachers had felt them- 
selves distinguished when they were 
referred to in the footnote of a 
German scholarly work. 

Von Harnisch had been born in 
Hamburg in 1924, where his father, 
an experimental physicist, worked 
for one of the big industrial firms. 
In 1934, after his father joined the 
National Socialist Party, Wolfgang 
and his brother Hans had entered 
the Jugend. Theirs had been a pleas- 
ant childhood, with skiing trips to 
the Tyrol and Norway and bicycle 
trips to Italy and through the Rhine 
Valley. After his brother was killed 
in 1942—Hans was in the Afrika 
Korps—Von Harnisch had volun- 
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teered first for the Luftwaffe, and 
then, changing his mind, had gone 
into the Elite Guards instead. When 
he left for the Russian front in 1943, 
his parents could not see him off be- 
cause they were at Peenemunde 
where his father was working on ex- 
perimental rockets. 

Von Harnisch had fought on the 
Russian front well into 1944, when, 
having been twice wounded and 
decorated, he was transferred to the 
Western front to, as he put it, fight 
the Americans. There he was wound- 
ed and decorated again. In 1946 his 
father had been brought to the 
United States to help the United 
States Navy to develop guided 
missiles and the boy and his 
mother had gone along. In Cali- 
fornia Von Harnisch had found 
work as an animal trainer, work he 
loved, but when his father had been 


sent East to work with one of the 


larger aircraft firms, Von Harnisch, 
at his parents’ urging had accom- 
panied them and returned to the 
University. 

Cohen put the paper down and 


went for another bourbon. The 
hatred inside him was knotted in his 
throat and chest so that his breath- 
ing came hard and swallowing was 
painful. But what good is it? he al- 
most cried out to the empty room, 
as he paced up and down. Still, he 
knew that hatred was healthy and 
had an astringency and meaning of 
its own if well directed. And besides 
was there any alternative to hatred? 


It wasn’t until the third week in 
March that Cohen was able to make 
appointments with Von Harnisch 
and Zilanko. Appointments were 
for fifteen minute conferences in 


which Cohen went over the stu- 
dents’ papers—more valuable by far, 
he had found, than all the red pen- 
cil marks about structure, diction, 
spelling and punctuation he made 
in the margins of their papers. He 
tried to see every student in his 
classes at least twice a term in con- 
ference and, if possible, three or four 
times. Von Harnisch came in first, 
his dragging feet sounding in the 
corridor outside of Cohen’s office, 
announcing his presence before- 
hand, and giving Cohen time to 
compose his face and fight down the 
hatred he felt rising. He turned his 
chair to the window, lit a cigarette, 
and called, “Come in.” 

The door opened slowly and Von 
Harnisch stood uncertainly on the 
threshold. ““Come in,” Cohen made 
himself repeat. “Sit down.” Von 
Harnisch moved to the chair next 
to the desk, placed his yellow canes 
together against Cohen’s desk and 
then folded himself into the chair. 
“Smoke?” Cohen offered, swiveling 
to face Von Harnisch, but the boy 
shook his head and spread his papers 
on the desk. Cohen went over them 
line by line, explaining errors, mak- 
ing corrections, and occasionally and 
reluctantly giving explanations in 
German when Von Harnisch didn’t 
seem to understand. Von Harnisch 
was inattentive and several times 
Cohen, bent over the papers, was 
aware that the boy was looking out 
of the window over his shoulder. 
Finally, angry, Cohen said: “Look 
here, Harnisch, this is for you, not 
me. I know all this stuff. If you’re 
not interested, we can both save our- 
selves this time and trouble.” 

Von Harnisch was brought up 
short for a moment, and then, slow- 
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ly and very distinctly, he said, “I 
have not wanted to go to school. I 
like on the outside to be.” 

“Then why did you come to the 
university?” 

Von Harnisch looked his con- 
tempt plainly. ““What else I could 
do . . . with these,” he pointed to 
his sprawled legs, “. . . dance?” 

Cohen turned to look out of the 
window, noticing the peculiar dia- 
mond whiteness of the March after- 
noon lightening the blueness of the 
spruces outside, hoping to give the 
boy time to recover himself. Recover 
himself? The laughter inside was 
shrill. Recover? No one could be re- 
covered, and why of all people 
should he care about a Nazi’s recov- 
ery? Could Zilanko recover his 
father, or his mother, gone up in 
smoke from a crematorium chim- 
ney, without the dignity of burial, 
the grace of restoration to earth? 
Could the boy recover the beauty 
and innocence of those stolen zlotys 
and that droshky ride? After the si- 
lence, Cohen turned back and asked 
if Von Harnisch could still train 
animals. 

“You see ever how animals train?” 
Von Harnisch inquired. 

Cohen shook his head. 

Leaning on one cane with his left 
arm, Von Harnisch lurched to his 
feet, brandishing the second cane in 
his right hand. “You pick up two 
by four, go into cage with only two 
by four. When lion jumps, or pan- 
ther or leopard, you hit with two by 
four.” He swung the yellow cane 
viciously, whoosh-whiish, whiish- 
whoosh. “Best on nose. He jump 
again, you hit again, until he 
knocked down. Then you hit more 
so he know you are boss. After, he 


is good trained lion.” Von Harnisch 
stopped, his eyes white and alive, 
and looked down at Cohen. “Out- 
side people think animals trained 
with soft hand, but impossible. Must 
use two by four, or you dead and 
animal wild.” 

Von Harnisch bowed into the 
chair, as if he had completed a per- 
formance, and Cohen felt the 
surges of nausea and pity together. 
He remembered the mallet and the 
dried blood on it, and the picture 
of it seemed to swim between him 
and Von Harnisch and change to a 
two by four and then back into a 
mallet. To keep the dizziness down, 
he asked, “If you did it before, why 
can’t you do it again?” 

“Before?” Von Harnisch rasped. 
“Before I have legs.” He slapped his 
thigh with an open palm, making a 
loud flat sound. “I get these sticks 
like this,” and, as Von Harnish ex- 
plained, Cohen realized for the first 
time that the German hadn’t been 
wounded in the war. He used to feed 
snakes and take out their venom un- 
til one day he’d been bitten. He 
didn’t remember when, but sudden- 
ly he was paralyzed from the neck 
down. They took him to a hospital 
and told him it was a snake bite, or 
maybe another animal’s bite. They 
weren’t sure which. He would never 
get out of bed again, they said, but 
Von Harnisch did not believe them. 

He had begun to try moving im- 
mediately, starting with the right 
thumb, and after a year had accom- 
plished what the doctors said was 
utterly impossible: he had moved 
his entire right arm. After that, with 
the doctors’ help, he had recovered 


the use of the top half of his body 


in the second year, but the legs 
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would not respond to treatment. 
The doctors said he would spend his 
life in a wheelchair—better than 
being in bed they reassured him. But 
Von Harnisch would not accept that 
either. Ten and twelve hours a day 
he had practiced with the canes un- 
til he had passed out on the floor, but 
always the next day, he was up and 
trying the yellow canes once more. 
But, he explained, sweat drops 
standing out on his forehead as if he 
was reliving the whole thing as he 
told it, that was the best he’d been 
able to do. “There’s been no fur- 
ther improvements.” He was con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of his be- 
ing able to walk again, ever. He was 
tired of trying too. “So,” the Ger- 
man concluded, looking out at the 
blue spruces to avoid Cohen’s eyes, 
“TIT come to the university. Here, 
maybe, I learn to make living— 


something when I am sitting, where 
I need no legs.” 


He had courage, Cohen was 
forced to admit, and he knew his 
pity and grudging admiration com- 
promised his judgment. Still, what 
could such a man do? If he wanted 
to make a living he had to do some- 
thing at a desk, anything that would 
require... “Listen,” he heard him- 
self say, “whatever you do, you’ve 
got to know the language. Without 
English, you can do nothing.” 

Von Harnisch nodded, and Cohen 
suggested tutoring. The German said 
he would be willing to pay and 
Cohen promised to find someone to 
help him. Then Von Harnisch stood 
up, irresolutely put his hand out, 
and said, in German, “You are very 
good to me. Thanks.” But there was 
a question in the statement and 


Cohen felt it in the handshake too. It 


said, Why are you doing this for 
me? I am a German, a Nazi. You 
are a Jew. And worst of all, Cohen 
didn’t know the answer. 


When Zilanko knocked, Cohen 
was still staring out of the window 
at the spruces, wondering why he 
wanted to help Von Harnisch. 
Zilanko came in and sat down, put- 
ting his papers on the desk. When 
Cohen swivelled to face him, he no- 
ticed how the dark blue turtleneck 
sweater accented Zilanko’s pallor 
and dark eyes. The boy always wore 
clothing that was a little out of date 
too, a little strange and shabby—as 
if it had been rescued from trunks 
hidden away in old, musty attics. 

“There isn’t much to say to you, 
Mr. Zilanko,” Cohen began. “Your 
work is good—surprisingly good for 
someone here so short a time.” 

“T spoke English in Poland, Mr. 
Cohen.” 

“That’s right,” Cohen said, “I 
remember now. Your mother taught 
you, didn’t she?” As soon as he said 
it he was sorry, for a shadow stole 
through the pallor of the boy’s face 
and was lost behind the dark eyes. 

“Both my parents spoke English,” 
Zilanko said quietly. 

“I’m sorry,” Cohen murmured. 

“Sorry?” the boy said, as if the 
word was somehow beyond his 
vocabulary. 

Cohen went through Zilanko’s 
papers, but the boy’s silent tenseness 
unnerved him, until almost against 
his will, he blurted, ““Would you like 
to do some tutoring?” 

“T could use the money,” Zilanko 
said, looking directly into his face, 
and then waited. 

““We have students, some of them 
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with foreign language problems,” 
Cohen blundered on, already sorry 
he had begun and finding no way to 
stop, “like Von Harnisch—” 

“Von Harnisch!” Zilanko’s 
body writhed like a whip. “If he was 
dying before my eyes, I would not 
help his kind.” 

“Tt was only a suggestion,” Cohen 
apologized lamely. “Don’t get so 
excited.” 

“Don’t get so excited! You Amer- 
icans are all alike. Don’t get excited, 
you say. Why shouldn’t I? I hate 
Nazis. My memory is good and they 
gave me something personal to re- 
mind me.” He ripped up the left 
sleeve of the blue sweater, exposing 
a slender, hairless forearm. “You see 
that!” On the forearm was stencilled 
the number 30707. “That’s their 
number. Whenever I forget, I look 
at it—and I remember.” He stopped, 
swallowed hard, and put his face in 


his hands. “It’s easy for you Ameri- 
cans who didn’t see, who don’t 
know.” 

“You’re wrong,” Cohen said 


wearily. “I saw. I know. And I 
didn’t forget. But sometimes here, 
we forgive.” 

Zilanko’s face came out of his 
hands, belief and disbelief quivering 
together in his face. ““Then how can 
you—and you’re a Jew too—how 
can you treat them—him—-so nice? 
An SS man. He even carries the Iron 
Cross Hitler gave him.” 

“Look Zilanko,” Cohen said, “you 
can’t blame Von Harnisch for what 
happened in Germany. You can’t 
personalize a world war. The whole 
world failed, and you can’t put all 
the blame on him. He’s just one 
man.” But even as he spoke, Cohen 
was not convinced himself. He knew 


about Versailles and the Weimar 
Republic. Maybe the world and not 
the man had failed. But, if it was 
that way, hadn’t the man failed too? 
He was willing to admit that the 
whole was greater than its parts, but 
the sum of the parts made up the 
whole too. It was... 

“. . . that’s very mice... in 
theory,” Zilanko interrupted his 
train of thought. “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. Turn the other cheek, 
or maybe,” he pulled his sweater 
sleeve down over the number on his 
arm, “in my case, the other arm. No, 
Mr. Cohen, you are wrong. A man 
is his brother’s keeper. They were all 
responsible, every damned one of 
them.” He picked up his papers, 
paused awkwardly as if he had some- 
thing more he wanted to say, and 
then, without saying it, went out. 

At lunch, when he told Summers 
about the conference his friend 
painfully swallowed the dry sand- 
wich he was chewing. Carefully, he 
followed it with two measured sips 
of coffee, and then said, “Doug, 
you're a fool. What’d you want to 
do that for?” 

“T thought it might bring them 
together like civilized men, like 
human beings.” 

“The lion and the lamb lying 
down together in Cohen’s Comp I, 
huh? Look Doug, it’s no academic 
experiment for them—” 

“or for me,” Cohen said 
fiercely. “Should I hate Von Har- 
nisch because he was brought up a 
Nazi, and love Zilanko because he 
happens to be a Jew who suffered 
through Buchenwald?” 

“T didn’t say that, now, did I?” 
Summers said patiently. “Maybe you 
could educate their kids—and I’m 
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not saying you can—but not them. 
They’ve lived with their hate so long 
it’s like pernicious anemia.” 

“There are cures for anemia.” 

“Not this kind,” Summers said. 
“The Nazis were right about one 
thing. You can effectively kill some- 
thing off for all practical purposes 
if you wipe out all its exponents. 
What was it Hitler wrote in Mein 
Kampf—If Christ came to earth 
again we could beat him to death 
with a rubber truncheon? And both 
of those boys know it from experi- 
ence. Maybe if we’d done that to 
the Nazis, knocked off about six 
million of their leadership from 
Krupp down to the SS boys, we 
might really have defeated them.” 

—‘and become just like them 
ourselves,” Cohen said. “How do 
you judge? Who’d do the shooting? 
You? Me? Zilanko would, and he’d 
become a Von Harnisch, or worse. 
Besides, how would we have acted 
if we’d been Germans?” 

“Or European Jews?” Summers 
said. 

His own reply hadn’t satisfied 
him, and Cohen felt the logic and 
horror of what Summers had said, 
but he didn’t know what to make of 
it. Would he have hated like Zilanko, 
or killed like Von Harnisch? Walk- 
ing home after his last class, mulling 
it over in his mind, Cohen met with 
what was almost gratitude the grey 
sheet of rain that curtained the 
streets. The rain, the greyness, and 
the leafless trees black with rain 
matched his feelings better than the 
morning’s sunshine had, and they 
made him more bitterly aware of 
Summers’ comments. 


At midterm, Von Harnisch was 


failing the course and Zilanko was 
getting an A minus. Zilanko’s papers 
were impersonal and intelligent, and 
deliberately withdrawn. Von Har- 
nish’s themes were intense and 
personal, and his English was abom- 
inable. He had no command of 
grammar, usage, or vocabulary and 
since he had discovered that Cohen 
knew German, he had taken to writ- 
ing in German what he couldn’t 
express in English. In the class dis- 
cussions, Von Harnish’s comments 
on the short stories were straight- 
forward, frequently incorrect, and 
often so arrogantly asserted that 
they cut off all further comment by 
the class. Zilanko’s remarks were 
hesitant, delivered tentatively, and 
were usually perceptive enough to 
open up discussion. 

Although Cohen was several times 
forced to caution Von Harnisch 
about classroom etiquette, the Ger- 
man boy continued tointerrupt 
others, to speak without waiting 
for acknowledgment, and to make 
hoarse asides during others’ recita- 
tion, while the class sat back in as- 
tonished politeness and watched. The 
three-cornered tension was obvious 
to the class and it waited with an 
almost sadistic delight for the dis- 
cussions to flow. Cohen knew but 
could not control. The arguments 
usually began with his own, “Don’t 
you think?” followed by Von Har- 
nisch’s, ““No, Mr. Cohen, it is”—the 
is always emphatic—and finally, cool 
but persistent, Zilanko’s “Perhaps, 
but also...” No one of them seemed 
to convince the other, or, for that 
matter, the class either, but none 
ever abandoned a position in the face 
of the others, and the class looked 
on the contest like Romans watching 
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gladiators performing in the Coli- 
seum, their thumbs always down. 
Cohen knew he had lost control of 
his class for the first time in his 
teaching career, and he did not see 
how he could regain it and still 
maintain the democratic way in 
which he conducted his classes. 

When he mentioned Von Har- 
nisch’s classroom behavior to Sum- 
mers at a faculty meeting, Summers 
said, “If you’re looking for a meta- 
morphosis in that pig-headed Nazi 
by treating him with decency and 
consideration, Doug, you’re a bigger 
jackass than I thought. He’s gonna 
think you’re afraid to shut him up, 
a yellow Yid, and what’s more, the 
class’ll agree with him. Neither he 
nor they will know you're presenting 
the...” he laughed “. . . . Christian 
ideal in action. They’ll just imagine 
you're scared.” 


It was only a week before the end 
of April that the class discussion was 
on Thomas Mann’s Mario and the 
Magician. The students had found 
the story very difficult to under- 
stand and Cohen tried to clarify its 
meaning for them by explaining it 
as an allegory of the rise of fascism, 
with Cipolla, the magician, mesmer- 
izing his audience as dictators mes- 
merized the mass of the people. 
Carefully, Cohen showed how the 
whip and the drinking and the testy 
nationalism were all a part of the 
picture. Almost as an afterthought, 
he pointed up the obvious irony of 
Mann’s picture of it in Italy, since 
only a few years after the story was 
written, the same disease was to come 
to his own country, Germany, where 
its brutality and horror were to be 
carried far beyond anything accom- 


plished in Italy. 

Zilanko raised his hand to point 
out that the story showed further 
the degradation which fascism in- 
flicted on its devotees, making them, 
symbolically, stick out their tongues 
at others, cater to class prejudices, 
ignore scientific judgments, and fall 
into states of what Mann called 
“military somnambulism.” 

Von Harnisch’s roar came like the 
cry of anguish from a wounded ani- 
mal, and he staggered to his feet, 
hunched over his canes, and bellow- 
ing, “It was not like that! It was... 
wunderschén . . . beautiful . . . I do 
not listen more to this. . .”” He began 
to drag himself out of the row. 

“Sit down!” Cohen’s command 
was stentorian thunder in the class, 
and Von Harnisch stopped in his 
tracks. “Sit down!” Cohen repeated, 
and for a moment they stood staring 
at each other, tense and rigid, until 
slowly, slowly, Von Harnisch sank 
back into a chair. ““We’ve had enough 
of your arrogance,” Cohen said, feel- 
ing the blood pounding in his tremb- 
ling hands and shaking throat. “I’ve 
let you talk, interrupt others, and 
make a general damned fool of your- 
self because we believe in giving 
even fools the privilege of shooting 
off their faces. But now, by God, 
you’re going to listen, because we 
also believe that democracy imposes 
on its citizens the obligations of 
being informed. And you’re going 
to be informed right here and now.” 

He paused, wet his lips, and swept 
the class with his eyes, noting Von 
Harnisch’s stony expression and 
frightened, angry eyes, and Zilanko’s 
shining face in almost the same 
glance. But he didn’t care about 
either of them now. He felt a sudden 
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freedom and power, a calm cer- 
tainty. “Nazism was a cesspool,” 
Cohen began, “an utter abomina- 
tion.” He told them about the Nazi 
horror, from Lidice to Rotterdam, 
from Warsaw to Dachau. He told 
them about the hostages, the whole- 
sale slaughter, the slave labor, the 
assignment to brothels, the syste- 
matic starvations and “medical ex- 
periments,” the gas chambers and 
crematoria, and the twenty million 
dead they were recponsible for, 
not to mention the wounded, the 
maimed, and the havoc wrought all 
through Europe. 

“They were wild animals,” Cohen 
concluded, “‘and wild animals some- 
times have to be beaten to train 
them. We beat them back to their 
lairs with their tails between their 
legs, but that doesn’t mean that 
they’re domesticated yet. And I 
don’t dare to use the word civilized. 
It takes a lot longer, it seems, to beat 
the jungle out of a man than out of 
an animal. And if we can ever beat it 
out of many men in a country, or 
a society, I don’t know.” 

When he came in to lunch, Cohen 
found Summers waiting for him 
with a big grin on his face, his blue 
eyes lit with sardonic laughter. 
“Well, Douglas, I hear you bombed 
Berlin today, with blockbusters.” 

“Maybe, but that only destroys 
houses. It doesn’t replace them with 
new ones,” Cohen said quietly. 
“Who told you, anyway?” 

“Oh things get around. In fact, it 
spread around the school like wild- 
fire, and the kids will probably elect 
you the favorite professor of the 
freshman class.” 

“Shows how little they know.” 

“I wouldn’t say that. They all 


think you’re dedicated.” 

“Your word, John, or theirs?” 

“Theirs. Honest injun. And there 
are half a dozen other faculty mem- 
bers who have Von Harnisch in their 
class who’re going to vote you a 
bonus.” 

Dedicated, Cohen thought. To 
what? To anger, or hatred, or bomb- 
ing the Wilhelmstrasse? But there 
was a point to it, he was forced to 
admit. He now had control of his 
class again, and perhaps some sort 
ot control of Von Harnisch too. 

In early May, Cohen made an ap- 
pointment for Von Harnisch’s sec- 
ond conference. When the German 
came into the office, Cohen noted 
with a remote sadness that the boy 
looked older and more ravaged still. 
His sallow skin was waxen yellow 
and the hollows were deep and dark 
under his eyes. He did not look up 
at Cohen as he slipped almost help- 
lessly into the chair next to the desk, 
and dropped his papers down before 
Cohen. ; 

“Is something wrong, Harnisch?” 
Cohen asked. He had to tell the boy 
that unless he passed the final exam, 
he would fail the course, and he was 
finding it difficult to find the right 
words. 

Von Harnisch nodded, his head 
limp and unstrung as a marionette’s. 
His Adam’s apple leaped faintly in 
his throat, and when he tried to 
speak, no words came out. Faintly, 
syllables began to come, then words 
and phrases, in a stream. He had 
really tried, he said. He had worked. 
He was failing all his courses and all 
because of the language. His father 
had even hired a private tutor for 


him, but he just couldn’t learn 
English. 
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Cohen said, “Be patient. You 
don’t learn a language overnight.” 

But Von Harnisch said there was 
no more time. If he couldn’t learn 
the language, he might as well quit 
the university. 

“What will you do?” Cohen 
asked, touched in spite of himself, 
and half wishing the German would 
quit so he himself would be relieved 
of the problem of grading him. 
“What will you do to make a liv- 
ing?” and, he wanted to add, to 
make a life? 

Von Harnisch shrugged feebly. 
He didn’t know what he would do, 
he said or what he could do. He 
didn’t care. 

“It’s not the end of the world if 
you fail,” Cohen said. ““You can take 
the course over, and the others too.” 

Von Harnisch stared and shook 
his head slowly to and fro, so finally, 
so worn out, that Cohen really be- 
lieved that such an alternative was 
impossible for him. 

“But look what you did after that 
snake bite,” he said, astonished to 
find himself encouraging the boy, 
fighting to make him hold on. “Look 
at what patience and hard work 
did then.” 

The head shook again. “For that 
it is too late,” Von Harnisch said 
in German. “I am too tired to strug- 
gle like that again.” 

Von Harnisch shook his head once 
more, and wavered to his feet, 
leaning heavily on the yellow canes. 

“You know,” Cohen said, getting 
up with him, “everything depends 
on the final examination?” 

“Everything?” Cohen thought. 
Was it more than merely the course 
and the German’s career at the Uni- 
versity? Unexpectedly, it seemed like 


a reckoning: it was almost life itself. 
“Whoa,” he said to himself, “‘you’re 
overdramatizing. He'll come back 
even if he fails,’ but even while he 
thought it, he knew he did not be- 
lieve Von Harnisch would come 
back. 

As the German was about to go 
out, he turned and Cohen called to 
him, “If there’s anything I can 
do—” 

Von Harnisch smiled. It was the 
first time Cohen had seen him really 
smile, and for a moment the face 
flashed blooming and youthful in 
the doorway. Cohen could see him 
in his wanderjahre on the Rhine and 
in the Tyrol and in Norway. As if 
on the instant English were impos- 
sible for him, the German said, in 
his own language, “You are a man, 
a fair man, Mister Cohen.” And 
then, with the effort stark and pain- 
ful on his face, he said in English, 
~ a Pe lS 


During the last weeks of the term, 
Von Harnisch was subdued. He said 
almost nothing in class and when 
he was called on, he spoke with new 
tentativeness and mildness. It was 
obvious from his theme papers that 
he was making a renewed effort. He 
wrote only in English even when he 
came to the most difficult passages, 
but Cohen knew his English was 
still far below passing. Zilanko’s 
face had darkened into quiet jubila- 
tion that showed in his unobtrusive 
certitude in class, in a new warmth 
in his papers. Cohen avoided pro- 
longed talks with either of them, 
feeling only a quiet numbing sense 
of futility and despair that the 
springtime yellowing of forsythia 
seemed to mock. He even avoided 
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John Summers because he didn’t 
want to talk about whether or not 
he would have to pass Von Har- 
nisch. 

The English composition classes 
all took their final exam in the audi- 
torium on the last day in May, and 
after seeing his class settled and 
started, Summers walked over to 
where Cohen was proctoring his 
class. 

“Well Doug,” 
“glad it’s all over.” 

Cohen nodded. “Damn glad.” 

“How’s the pig-head making 
out?” 

““He’s still got an F average.” 

“You gonna fail him?” 

“T don’t know. Haven’t made my 
mind up yet.” He didn’t tell Sum- 
mers about his last conference with 
Von Harnisch. 

“Well, if he’s doing F work, that 
makes it easy. What’s there to make 
your mind up about?” 

“About what the F really means,” 
Cohen said. 

“You want it to mean some- 
thing?” Summers asked, smiling. 
“To him or to you?” 

“Wouldn’t you, John,” Cohen 
said, “want it to mean something 
to both of us. Seriously?” 

Summers shrugged, saw an up- 
raised arm, and walked down the 
aisle to give a student another 
examination booklet. 

Late that night, marking the 
papers, Cohen left Von Harnisch’s 
paper for last. Zilanko’s blue book 
was an A and Cohen gave him a 
final grade of A. Then Cohen read 
Von Harnisch’s blue book twice, 
slowly and deliberately. The exami- 
nation was a failure. On reading it, 
Cohen discovered a little note on the 


Summers | said, 


very last page, a note he had missed 
in the first reading. It was not ad- 
dressed to him, nor was it signed by 
Von Harnisch, although it was in 
the German’s oddly formal hand- 
writing. It read: “What matter? I 
fail.”” Cohen stared at the line until 
it expanded and contracted in his 
vision, appearing and disappearing 
like a mirage. Was it an appeal for 
pity? the desolate awareness of 
failure? the questioning of a whole 
world order? Cohen read it again 
and still again but the meaning of 
the four words was sealed off from 
him. Finally, he put the examination 
booklet away without grading it and 
went to bed. He couldn’t fall asleep. 
“What matter? I fail.” The words 
kept flashing through his mind like 
a neon sign on a dark street, casting 
shadows of confusion in his mind 
and filming everything with red 
neon glow. Asleep, he dreamed of 
Zilanko holding a bloodstained mal- 
let and of Von Harnisch in a drosh- 
ky. When he awoke he felt confused 
and almost sleepdrunk. 

At breakfast, he read Von Har- 
nisch’s paper all the way through 
again, right to the little four word 
note. Then, in red pencil, he marked 
a firm passing grade on it. He en- 
tered the passing final grade—just 
passing—in his roll book and then 
on the registrar’s gradesheet. He put 
the grade sheet into an envelope, ad- 
dressed it to the registrar, and, after 
he had shaved and dressed, walked 
through the sallow June sunshine to 
mail it. For a moment, the khaki 
color of the mailbox put him off, 
but then he smiled, dropped the en- 
velope in, and clanged the lid shut. 
It was done, over with. 

At commencement exercises, 
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Cohen was putting his hood on and 
trying to adjust it properly when 
John Summers came up. “Hello, 
Doug,” he said, setting the hood in 
place. “I hear you passed the Dutch- 
man.” Cohen put his mortarboard 
on and adjusted the tassel. “Did he 
pass the final?” Summers asked, step- 
ping back to admire Cohen’s handi- 
work with the tassel. 

“Yes ... Well, no, not really,” 
Cohen said. 

“Then why’d you pass him?” 
John asked, the blue eyes apprais- 
ing, but not surprised. 

“If you don’t know by now, John, 
I can’t explain it to you.” 

“Well, try. Make believe I’m a 
freshman. I'll be patient. Is it be- 
cause he’s crippled?” 

“Which crippling?” Cohen asked, 
almost of himself. And then, ‘“That’s 
part of it, I suppose, but not all of 
it. It’s... it’s. . .” but the words 
about Von Harnisch not being Ger- 
many, about individual and collec- 
tive guilt, about the necessity for 
judging but not for punishing, and 
about a job sitting down, wouldn’t 
come out. Nor could he explain that 
Von Harnisch still understood force 
at least, and could be taught, could 
grow. But Zilanko, his victim, no 


longer felt anything but hate, no 
longer believed in anything but the 
comradeship of hate and suffering. 

Summers laughed at his struggle 
for words. “Forget it,” he admon- 
ished. “I think I’m glad you passed 
him.” He put his arm through 
Cohen’s and together they walked 
across the campus toward the foot- 
ball field where summer graduation 
exercises were held. As they passed 
Bonner Hall, Cohen saw Zilanko 
leaning against one of the Doric 
columns, smoking, and for an in- 
stant their eyes met. Zilanko flicked 
his cigarette to the pavement, 
crushed it beneath his heel, and then, 
as Cohen waved to him, the boy 
turned his back and walked into the 
building. 

“Well,” Summers said, “I guess 
he told you, huh?” 

Cohen nodded sadly. He didn’t 
blame the boy. He could understand 
Zilanko’s hatred. But hatred was not 
enough, nor ever would be. 

“Come on,” Summers said, tug- 
ging at his robe, “‘let’s go graduate 
another batch.” 

“Sure,” Cohen said, “might just 
as well,” and together they walked 
toward the football field. 


Since I Left Her—From Mibu no Tadamine 


TRANSLATED BY KENNETH REXROTH 


Since I left her 


Frigid as the setting moon 
There is nothing I loathe 
As much as the light 

Of dawn on the clouds. 


Reality and the Imagination 


The Poetic of Wallace Stevens’ “Necessary Angel” 


STEVE FELDMAN 


N the nature of poetry, Wal- 
() lace Stevens has stated “‘from 

one of the many points of 
view from which it is possible to 
state it,” that poetry is “an interde- 
pendence of the imagination and 
reality as equals. This is not a defi- 
nition, since it is incomplete. But it 
states the nature of poetry.” 

In the seven essays on reality and 
the imagination which compose 
“The Necessary Angel” Stevens has 
developed his view of poetry and 
his view of the rédle of the poet, 
which for him is of “paramount” 
interest. These prose discussions are 
perfectly complementary to his 
verse, and, indeed, he has included 
two poems in the third essay, which 
serve both to illustrate his theory 
and to remind us of the body of his 
poetry through which these state- 
ments have been derived, and to 
which one may gratefully return, 
through these essays, with marked 
understanding and illumination. 

Stevens speaks, one might say, ex 
cathedra. But his church is not 
Eliot’s Anglican brotherhood; nor is 
it a “Pierian sodality” of nineteenth 
century or any other poets; nor does 
Stevens, from his desk at the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany speak, presumably, from or of 
a “Palace of Art.” He speaks, per- 
haps, as one who has built, or is 
building, an edifice of the imagina- 
tion and reality as they have struc- 
ture in poetry. He has said, “Poetry 


is a part of the structure of reality 

. the structure of poetry and 
the structure of reality are one.” I 
shall present and discuss something 
of what Stevens has concluded about 
poetry and reality, and about the 
poetic truth with which he is con- 
cerned. 

In discussing the relations between 
poetry and philosophy, Stevens re- 
fers to philosophic truth as “the 
official view of being,” and to poetic 
truth as an “unofficial view,” ad- 
mitting that “a still more consid- 
erable number of people must 
feel very sceptical of all poets” 
than the considerable number of 
people that may “feel very scep- 
tical of all philosophers.” Proposing 
that, for convenience, one might say 
that the philosopher approaches 
truth through reason and that the 
poet approaches truth through the 
imagination, he shows also that “the 
poet, in order to fulfill himself, must 
accomplish a poetry that satisfies 
both the reason and the imagina- 
tion.” He would make poetry “at 
least the equal of philosophy,” and 
he suggests besides that, since, as he 
believes, the imagination, in this 
sense, is a more fundamental quality 
than reason, it may be the poet or 
the poetic approach that will event- 
ually take reason furthest towards 
that unitive truth which, he says, 
“at the moment, reason, singly, at 
best proposes, and which the imagi- 
nation, singly, merely meditates.” 
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This might be an idea of God. In 
any case: “It does not follow that 
in the long run the poet will find 
himself in the position in which the 
philosopher now finds himself. On 
the contrary, if the end of the phi- 
losopher is despair, the end of the 
poet is fulfillment, since the poet 
finds a sanction for life in poetry 
that satisfies the imagination.” 

Moving toward a definition of 
poetry, Stevens has described its 
physiology as ‘“‘a process of the per- 
sonality of the poet.” He establishes 
the relation between poet and poem 
as a total one, but he does not mean 
to make the poet himself the subject 
of poetry. This would be “direct 
egotism.” “Indirect egotism,” on the 
other hand, is Stevens’ term for a 
theory of temperament involving 
the whole personality, related, he in- 
dicates, to that which Cézanne 
called, in personality, “primary 
force,” and which Stevens feels is a 
sine qua non of poetry. Reason, 
imagination and this “effortless and 
inescapable process” of the poet’s 
individuality, the mind describing 
itself, are what must evolve in the 
total poem. 

Stevens describes the “personal 
nature of the activity” of writing a 
poem, in which the poet “shares the 
transformation, not to say apotheo- 
sis, accomplished by the poem.” He 
compares this with what Bergson, in 
The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion, has said about the morality 
of aspiration, a “feeling of progress 

. of forward movement,” which 
in the mystics and the saints begins 
in a “feeling of liberation .. .” 
Stevens believes that these experi- 
ences “in the case of poets, the peers 
of saints . . . are of no less a degree 


than the experiences of the saints 
themselves. It is a question of the 
nature of the experience.” By anal- 
ogy, then, the reader of the poem 
also shares this experience, commu- 
nicated through the poem. 

But to continue in the quest of 
reality, it is Stevens’ thesis that the 
experience of elevation, exaltation 
or liberation that takes place when 
the poetic act “accomplishes its pur- 
pose completely,” “is a moment of 
victory over the incredible,” for the 
truth the poet pursues is “the truth 
of credible things . . . It is toward 
that alone that it is possible for the 
intelligence to move.” In Stevens’ 
view, the poet plays this direct role 
in the movement of human intelli- 
gence, from the “antique imagina- 
tion,” the incredible, “the imagina- 
tion without intelligence,” to “the 
intelligence that endures.” 

At this point I should like to en- 
large a bit on a controversial theme, 
the poet as thinker. I have not thus 
far alluded to the possibility of con- 
troversy, at least not overtly; and I 
choose this moment because it seems 
to me both the psychological and the 
appropriate one. One might, indeed, 
have devoted an entire paper to a 
bare outline of the subject, but here 
I intend merely to indicate two 
points of view. T. S. Eliot several 
times—notably in his essays on 
Shakespeare, Dante and Baudelaire 
—has stated rather bluntly his 
theory that the poet does not think. 
By this rule, Shakespeare did no 
thinking on his own, Aquinas did 
Dante’s thinking for him, and Bau- 
delaire, whom Eliot compares to 
Dante as Christian thinker, was a 
bungler. I do not mean to quibble, 
or to suggest that this is not a para- 
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dox that Eliot himself may easily 
disentangle, and illustrate superbly 
from his own work. I wish to point 
out, in fact, that this is a position 
nobly taken, for it was adopted as 
part of the good fight to make 
Dante, Baudelaire, and Shakespeare 
acceptable. Eliot wanted, much as 
Stevens wants, to stress poetry rath- 
er than any doctrine. He wanted 
to reclaim Dante, for example, from 
dogmatism and history as a great 
imaginative and cultural force. For 
this purpose he recommended “‘sus- 
pension of belief,” and said that the 
problem of poetry is one of “‘assent,” 
of “acceptance,” which in Dante, he 
said further, is a matter of “knowl- 
edge and ignorance, not of belief or 
scepticism.” As Eliot states and in- 
sists on this, it seems to become, 
oddly enough, a kind of blind faith. 
And when he has separated “think- 
ing,” which he equates with the sys- 
tematic, rational processes of an 
Aquinas, from the activity of the 
poet, which he conceives of as hav- 
ing its own function, “not intel- 
lectual, but emotional,” he must also 
say, in spite of careful and brilliant 
qualification, that the poet does not 
think. 

Dante, at any rate, did have 
“great philosophy” behind him. The 
thinkers behind Shakespeare, on the 
other hand, were inferior to Shakes- 
peare, Eliot believes. And against 
certain critics who claim Shakes- 
peare as a “great philosopher” in his 
own right, Eliot maintains that, al- 
though they have “a great deal to 
say about Shakespeare’s power of 
thought . . . they fail to show that 
he thought to any purpose; that he 
had any coherent view of life or that 
he recommended any procedure to 


follow.” I do not agree with this. 
But at the moment that is, perhaps, 
beside the point. It may not be out 
of order to suggest, however, that 
Eliot’s “defence of poetry,” so origi- 
nal, authoritative and influential as it 
has been, and so important to Eliot 
himself in helping to clear the way 
for his own and for his generation’s 
remarkable exploits in the art of 
poetry—which, in turn, literally, 
many will say, have made poetry 
possible where before it was not— 
that Eliot’s “defence” is by no means 
the final word.’ 

Furthermore, it is possible that in 
one’s zeal to defend and promulgate 
one may also stultify. I am afraid 
that this is the evident failure of 
much of Eliot’s critique of Shakes- 
peare. I happen, perhaps through 
ignorance, not to be convinced, 
either, of Baudelaire’s bungling, on 
any score; and, as for Dante, though 
I am personally grateful for Eliot’s 
essay, I have trouble still, I must con- 
fess, with the problem of “belief” 
and “‘assent” as he states it. Any sort 
of anti-intellectualism tends to irri- 
tate me. And it seems to me anti-in- 
tellectual, essentially, to deny to 
poetry its intellectual function—or 
to philosophy, for that matter, poetic 
value. Perhaps Valéry and others 
would agree. I think that Stevens, 
for one, has made the whole matter 
very clear, and resolved the prob- 
lem far more conclusively, with his 
more systematic poetic. 

For Stevens, the philosopher and 
poet are both in pursuit of truth, 
but of “two different parts of a 


1Certainly not for Eliot himself. In his lecture on 
Vergil (“Vergil and the Christian World,” Sewanee 
Review, Winter, 1953) Eliot has further modified his 
view of the poet as thinker, though it is qualification 
still and not a substantial revision. 
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whole.” The difference between 
them is in fact “the difference be- 
tween logical and empirical knowl- 
edge.” But they both think. On this 
particular question Stevens has a 
memorable passage in regard to 
charges made in an article in The 
New Republic, pointing out that the 
“thoughts” of Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethans were nothing but “‘con- 
temporary commonplaces,” and that 
poets’ “thoughts” “are usually bor- 
rowed or confused.” “But,” says 
Stevens: 


do we come away from Shakespeare with the 
sense that we have been reading contempo- 
rary commonplaces? Long ago, Sarah Bern- 
hardt was playing Hamlet. When she came 
to the soliloquy, “To be or not to be,’ she 
half turned her back on the audience and 
slowly waving one hand and regarding it, 
she said, with deliberation and as from the 
depths of a hallucination: 
D’étre ou ne pas d’étre, c’est 1a la 
question... 

and one followed her, lost in the intricate 
metamorphosis of thoughts that passed 
through the mind with a gallantry, an accu- 
racy of abundance, a crowding and pressing 
of direction, which, for thoughts that were 
both borrowed and confused, cancelled the 
borrowing and obliterated the confusion. 


For Stevens, an idea of God may 
be “the supreme poetic idea,” and 
it is cardinal to his metaphysics of 
the imagination that for “the huge 
high harmony” that he envisages of 
what he has called “the essential 
poem at the center of things,” to 
assent is to believe. (A Primitive 
Like An Orb: The Auroras of 
Autumn, 1950.) 

For the poet, existence is a thing 
to be enjoyed, while “the philoso- 
pher proves that the philosopher 
exists.” Poetic truth “is an agree- 
ment with reality, brought about by 


the imagination of a man disposed 
to be strongly influenced by his 
imagination, which he believes, for 
a time, to be true, expressed in terms 
of his emotions, or, since it is less 
of a restriction to say so, in terms 
of his personality.” 

The poet, then, or “the youth as 
virile poet,” who is Stevens’ persona 
in this metaphysic, “lives in a kind 
of radiant and productive atmos- 
phere,” where his pleasure is “‘a 
pleasure of agreement with the 
radiant and productive world in 
which he lives.” He recognizes truth 
by sensation, and his morality is 
“the morality of the right sensa- 
tion.” Stevens takes this poet 
through various stages of his being, 
as he moves “constantly in the di- 
rection of the credible. He must 
make his unreal out of what is real.” 

In agreement with reality, he ex- 
periences the “truth of fact.” He 
has “rid himself of the hieratic in 
everything that concerns him.” His 
imagination does not “bring any- 
thing into the world,” but, “like the 
personality of the poet in the act of 
creating, it is no more than a pro- 
cess.” Poetic truth, then, is a “‘fac- 
tual truth . . . seen through a sen- 
sibility . . . greater than our own 
...” This truth is not the truth 
of bare or “absolute” fact, but fact 
“outside the normal range of sensi- 
bility.” At this point, the poet de- 
clares his disabusement from a 
“mystic muse, sister of the Mino- 
taur.” He affirms his own reality, 
and the reality of his own speech. 
“Poetry is the sum of its attributes.” 
And “imagination . . . is the sum 
of our faculties.” This includes the 
memory, of course. Imagination 
“colors, increases, brings to a be- 
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ginning and end, invents languages, 
crushes men and, for that matter, 
gods in its hands, it says to women 
more than it is possible to say, it 
rescues us all from what we have 
called absolute fact ...” Poetic 
fact is “the indefinite number of 
actual things that are indistinguish- 
able from objects of the imagina- 
tion.” 

Now the poet meditates truth. 
“At what level of the truth shall he 
compose his poems?” He must con- 
sider “today and tomorow but 
makes no pretence beyond.” He re- 
peats his affirmation of reality and 
adds his affirmation of his own truth, 
as a “part of what is real,” and of 
the power of his imagination “in a 
leaden time and in a world that does 
not move for the weight of its own 
heaviness.” He chooses “to rely on 
his imagination, to make his own 
imagination that of those who have 
none, or little.” In this he has elected 
“to exercise his power to the full and 
at its height.” 

There follow those considerations 
of the poet and the community, of 
the poet’s function and of history, to 
which the poet has now turned his 
imagination. He considers the part 
that poetry has had in the achieve- 
ment of knowledge of human na- 
ture. The “imagination of life,” 
which is poetry, is his imagination, 
and he is “determined to be its mas- 
ter and ours.” More than the 
“imagination of life,” he requires 
the “special illumination, special 
abundance and severity of abun- 
dance, virtue in the midst of indul- 
gence and order in disorder that is 
involved in the idea of virility,” or 
genius. It is at this very point, when 
his connection with life has been 


established, broadened and deep- 
ened, and he “reflects on the imagi- 
nation of life,” “ton those facts of 
experience of which all of us have 
felt with such intensity,” that he 
recognizes, at last, with prophetic 
vision, that he is not only part of 
what is real, but “part of the un- 
real”; and he surrenders again to 
the mystic muse, “enigma and 
mask,” the antique symbol of the 
divinity of imagination, who is here 
the poet’s persona, and in discourse 
with whom poetry emerges: “those 
exchanges of speech,” says the poet, 
“in which your words are mine, 
mine yours.” 

This extraordinary allegorical ex- 
position of poetic is the substance 
of the major essay in “The Neces- 
sary Angel,” (The Figure of the 
Youth as Virile Poet) which I have 
here outlined. I have referred also, 
briefly, to other chapters. I hope the 
comparison with Eliot’s criticism 
has helped to invigorate my slow di- 
gesting of this material, and to point 
out, by contrast as well as argument, 
a particular example of the remark- 
able synthesis of relevant ideas that 
makes Stevens’ theorizing about 
poetry so thorough, so complete, so 
up-to-date, so useful and so very 
difficult to summarize. To have de- 
veloped this metaphysic out of such 
diverse sources as ancient criticism, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, the 
French poets and philosophers of 
“symbolisme,” modern philosophy 
and psychology and direct experi- 
ence with the poetic art, and to have 
done this so entirely creatively, is 
surely an inspiration to poets and 

1Cf. Yeats’s remarks on poetry and the imagination, 


and the poet’s function, in such a book as “Plays and 
Controversies” (Revised Edition, 1924). 
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an encouragement to scholars. “Po- 
etry,” Stevens reminds us gently, “‘is 
the scholar’s art.” 

I should like now to complete my 
outline of Stevens’ poetic, with the 
discussion of certain particulars on 
which he has enlarged in other sec- 
tions of his book. At the same time 
I think I should remark that he has 
a large number of theoretical poems 
which deal with his metaphysic, or 
poetic, in such a way that they seem, 
indeed, to be poems about poems. 
These are very valuable, and some 
of them are among his most impor- 
tant work. They are poems whose 
subject is poetry. The essays differ 
from these poems in being embodi- 
ments of a complementary but dif- 
ferent order. In an essay, for ex- 
ample, one may discuss causes, while 
in a poem, for example, one is con- 
cerned rather with evidences. | 
should mention, also, the affinity 
Stevens has for painting. He has 
gone into this at some length in the 
final essay of his book, “The Rela- 
tions Between Poetry and Painting,” 
which I need not elucidate here. 


Metaphor begins, for Stevens, in 
resemblance, which he finds “‘one of 
the significant components of the 
structure of reality.” Resemblance 
is relation, and “in some sense, all 
things resemble each other.” Meta- 
phor, or metainorphosis, is the “‘crea- 
tion of resemblance by the imagina- 
tion.” Natural resemblance is that 
‘between two or more parts of real- 
ity.” Metaphorical resemblance may 
also be that, firstly; secondly, it is 
resemblance “between something 
real and something imagined, or 
what is the same thing, between 
something imagined and something 


real, as, for example, between music 
and whatever may be evoked by it”; 
and, thirdly, it is resemblance “be- 
tween two imagined things, as when 
we say that God is good, since the 
statement involves a resemblance be- 
tween two concepts, a concept of 
God and a concept of goodness.” Re- 
semblances in nature are the product 
of “tan incessant creation,” and this 
is true also of metaphor, in which 
the imagination is life. 

Stevens shows how parts of ob- 
jects may suggest resemblance to 
other objects or parts of other ob- 
jects. “The wig of a particular man 
reminds us of some other particular 
man and resembles him. A strand of 
a child’s hair brings back the whole 
child and in that way resembles the 
child.” In this “vast category” of 
resemblances Stevens includes “‘inti- 
mations of immortality.” He notes 
that sentimental objects are the ob- 
vious medium for this kind of re- 
semblance, which he finds to be as 
“real in the mind” as the objects are. 
“Even if they are only part of an 
adult make-believe, the whole point 
is that the structure of reality be- 
cause of the range of resemblances 
that it contains is measurably an 
adult make-believe.” Thus Stevens 
concludes that in the “structure of 
reality” what is apparent to the eyes 
is no more part of this structure 
than “one’s meditations on the text 
and the disclosures of these medita- 
tions.” The eye merely sees. “But 
the mind begets in resemblance as 
the painter begets in representa- 
tion.” The arts are to be attributed, 
then, to a desire for resemblance. 
Poetry satisfies this desire, and in 
so doing “it touches the sense of 
reality, it enhances the sense of 
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reality, heightens it, intensifies it.” 

Metaphors are the “symbolic 
language of metamorphosis, or re- 
semblance, of poetry . . .” Stevens 
suggests, too, a relation between the 
desire to enjoy reality and the desire 
for elegance. The pleasure of meta- 
phor, like the pleasure of all resem- 
blances, is a “principle of our na- 
ture.” Here it is that Stevens asserts 
his theory that “the structure of 
poetry and the structure of reality 
are one.” 

Metaphors have their various na- 
tures—‘‘comic, tragic, tragic-comic 
and so on.” A “poetic metaphor,” 
metaphor poetic “in a sense more 
specific than the sense in which 
poetry and metaphor are one,” in 
other words, metaphor metaphor- 
ized, is for Stevens “poetry at one of 
its sources.” But he will not say that 
it is the only, or even the “most 
fecundating” source. “Metaphor has 
its aspect of the ideal,” but the ideal 
is something to be “outlived”; yet 
it “remains alive with an enormous 
life.” 

From these remarks we may de- 
rive a certain perspective, I think, 
on Stevens’ relation to the French 
“symbolistes.”” We see him adapting 
the traditional mystique, of the 
word as “symbole,” of image as 
meaning, of structure as music, of 
the private symbol of an ideal, po- 
etic-abstract, to a more general 
theory of perception which suggests 
English Metaphysical and Romantic 
theory as much as it does “sym- 
boliste” theory. 

For Stevens the images of a poem 
have a subject, and “there is a rela- 
tion between the subject and the 
images. But usually there is no rela- 
tion between the images themselves. 


A group of images in harmony with 
each other would constitute a poem 
within, or above, a poem.” And 
Stevens relates such a genre to 
Euphuism, the desire for elegance, 
as a desire to enjoy reality, as a de- 
sire for resemblance. This seems to 
me to be the closest he gets, actually, 
to the “‘symboliste” mystique, and 
he has carefully related his state- 
ments, even here, to a more general 
theory and style. 

Nevertheless, his theory of the 
imagination is surely close to “sym- 
bolisme” at certain points, and one 
can demonstrate this relation from 
his poetry even more readily. I think 
he might equate the “symboliste” 
ideal with what he calls the ideal as- 
pect of metaphor. But, for him, this 
is not all. And it is this ideal which, 
he says, we are “constantly outliv- 
ing.” Outliving he must also mean, 
in practice. 

The theory of resemblances is re- 
lated, for that matter, to Aristotle’s 
mimesis. But Stevens here too has 
carefully distinguished his idea from 
Aristotelian or other theory of imi- 
tation. Elsewhere he says that Aris- 
totle was not concerned with poetry, 
as he, presumably, intends the word. 
This is, perhaps, a matter of defini- 
tion. At any rate, dramatic theory 
is at present not something that 
Stevens is concerned with. If he 
were it might very well be that his 
thesis would be more or less Aristo- 
telian. But we have still to examine 
several facets of the poetic that 
Stevens presents to us. 

The discussion of images has been 
subsumed by Stevens into the subject 
of analogy, which he defines first of 
all from logic, and through example 
from “the personifications of Bun- 
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yan and the animalizations of La 
Fontaine.” Images are also analogies. 
And there is a scale of such analogies 
that begins with the “emotional 
image”—the image whose nature “‘is 
analogous to the nature of the emo- 
tion from which it springs,” and 
which communicates and arouses 
the emotion that generates it. Next 
is the “voluntary image” in which 
a choice is made from what the 
imagination offers the mind, a 
choice “based on the degree of the 
appositeness of the image.” In this 
objectification “the object and its 
image become inseparable.” The ef- 
fect of analogy here is “the effect of 
consummation.” Third is the “‘in- 
voluntary image.” This has to do 
with the personality of the poet, 
with his “sense of the world.” It is 
his sense of the world that is “the 
source of poetry.” However, what 
the poet writes about is “his sense 
of our world,” developing, as part 
of the process of self-realization, an 
analogy between his world and ours; 
that is to say, our “corporeal,” “‘fa- 
miliar world of the commonplace,” 
and the “projection of his personal- 
ity.” When Stevens, in “Le Monocle 
De Mon Oncle,” writes “There is a 
substance in us that prevails,” he re- 
fers, perhaps not solely, to this “‘sense 
of the world”—which, he says, is 
congenital and persists throughout 
educational and all other life experi- 
ence. The poet manifests his sense of 
the world first by his choice of sub- 
ject. 

Another “mode of analogy” in 
the category of “involuntary image” 
is the music of poetry. Stevens points 
out the change in the meaning of 
music in our own time, “like the 
change from Haydn to a voice in- 


toning.” Music, in the sense in which 
Stevens develops its relation to 
poetry, is the eloquence of poetry. 
And its analogy is in the communi- 
cation of emotion. 

To come again to the image. It 
still has a subject, and, to generalize, 
“every image is the elaboration of a 
particular of the subject of the im- 
age.” To take the generalization fur- 
ther, “every image is a restatement 
of the subject of the image in terms 
of an attitude.” 

Thirdly, “every image is an inter- 
vention on the part of the image- 
maker.” 

Thus images are analogies, and 
part of the study of analogies, which 
includes poetry. “Thus poetry be- 
comes and is a transcendent analogue 
composed of the particulars of re- 
ality, created by the poet’s sense of 
the world, that is to say, his attitude, 
as he intervenes and interposes the 
appearances of that sense.” 

A word or two more on images 
and the theory of poetry, which will 
give us another opportunity to com- 
pare Stevens to the “Symbolistes” 
and other modern theorists. Stevens, 
in discussing ‘“‘voluntary images,” 
those based on appositeness, dis- 
tinguishes two theories of the power 
of imagination as they affect the 
poet’s choices, and the kind of 
poetry he writes. The first 


relates to the imagination as a power within 
him not so much to destroy reality at will as 
to put it to his own uses. He comes to feel 
that his imagination is not wholly his own 
but that it may be part of a much larger, 
much more potent imagination, which it is 
his affair to try to get at. For this reason, he 
pushes on and lives, or tries to live, as Paul 
Valery did, on the verge of consciousness. 
This often results in poetry that is marginal, 
subliminal. The second theory relates to the 
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imagination as a power within him to have 
such insights into reality as will make it 
possible for him to be sufficient as a poet 
in the very center of consciousness. This re- 
sults, or should result, in a central poetry. 


Those who hold to the first theory 
are concerned in part with a “poetry 
of the future”; those who hold to 
the second recognize the “incalcul- 
able difficulty” of a “poetry of the 
present,” and believe that “the prob- 
lem of reality” presents them with 
more than enough to do and con- 
cerns them directly, that it is the 
“central problem” in any art. 

Both are mystics to begin with. 
The first continues to be a mystic 
and goes “from one mysticism to 
another.” All the “desire” and “‘am- 
bition” of the second is “to press 
away from mysticism toward that 


ultimate good sense which we term 
civilization” (a phrase from White- 
head). Stevens holds that the right- 
ness of certain of the “voluntary 
images” —images of objectification, 
of consummation—is the rightness 
of “that ultimate good sense.” 

For Wallace Stevens, imagination 
is “the only clue to reality,” and he 
is primarily a realist. This is, per- 
haps, his chief divagation from such 
a school as “symbolisme,” and it is, 
after all, an important one. And yet, 
for him, as for the “symbolistes,” 
imagination is “the only genius.” 
For him, also, to think of the imagi- 
nation “as a part of life, is to realize 
the extent of artifice.” It is through 
such artifice as poetry, then, that 
Stevens seeks to investigate and en- 
joy reality. 


Sonnet 


FLORENCE UNGAR 


Let a grave requiem be sung to mark 

The passing of a love still strangely sweet 
And unfulfilled. Let candles burn and feet 
Tread softly through the winding maze of 


dark 


And empty streets to where one may remark 
The chill austerity of death. To meet 
Renunciation travel thence and greet 

Love, like a summer breeze, that could embark 
Nowhere, but to its own last, lovely grave— 
No warm, strange port, or citadel, or an 


island 


In the midst of the city where the brave 
May live, or the distinguished. Nor any land 
May harbor youth, its winged dream, summer 


laughter, 
Proud, delicate things to be remembered hereafter. 


In the Gardens 


MAUREEN DUFFY 


Picking a delicate way among rose and willow 

Miss Allardyce in the gardens 

Has come to fashion languid stitches 

In the gentle afternoon, 

Watches with startled eyes the endless come and go, 
Chooses a solitary pool of sunlight 

To place her chair, 

Reclines her braided head with almost sensual grace. 


As leaves in drought fall, 

Leisurely air-ambling fall, 

So pass her days. 

Digs no grave, uprears no monument, 
Keeps three cats and is at ease. 


Child in the gardens, 

Transmuted, transcending, 

Become wave of the water, 

Grew among the grass, 

Found a unicorn with golden hooves 
Among the trees, 

Coaxed it, out into the sunlight, 

Fed it on fragrance of a broken flower, 
Lost it among the reeds by the water— 
And smudged his face with crying. 


She did not stir. 


This young man wrote verses once. 
Now turned critic, 

Has three more years of reputation 

And comes to sleep on the littered grass. 


She is unaware. 


The elderly clergyman with the stiff hands 

Will die in the spring, 

When canaries sing in back streets, and green comes. 
He is worried for his wife with the faded smile 

And for his people— 

Yet there remains winter. 

And there is still time, 

Still time for the sun. 

He trusted. 

Let him never be confounded. 


But she does not hear. 


There are two lovers by the water 
Whose yesterdays are joined 
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And hands like birds restless-winged: 

“O had she speaking eyes to break my pain.” 
Trapped in her own unspoken words— 

“O if he loved he would not ask for words.” 
They never know that all their doubts are hopes, 
And all their love a questioning. 


Miss Allardyce in the gardens 

Impartial, unaware, 

Untouched by human loves that lap about her shores, 
She has her tranquil joys, 

Trembles a little in the evening air. 

World within world she rises, 

Leaves nothing of herself that shall disturb, 

Only her shadow wistful at her heels— 

That, too, shall vanish with her falling sun. 


Ode—From Jules Romains 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLES GUENTHER 


Tell me, what were you thinking, 
Child that I used to be, 

When you set out alone 

To clamber up the mountain? 


You carried with you only 
A slender hawthorn stick, 
And a small basket with 

A little bread and cheese. 


You travelled a long time 
In shadows of the larches, 

More thrilled at every step 
Of a more vast forsaking. 


And when you sat up there 
Upon the barren summit 
You wanted to break into 
Your little bread and cheese; 


What tightened in your throat 
And caused your lips to tremble 
Was neither any hunger 
Perhaps, nor any joy. 


But didn’t you feel just then 
That there had disappeared 

A kind of marvelous fear 

That followed where you went? 
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The Colored Blues 


RoBERT BELOOF 


I eat blues with my breakfast 
Rest my head on it at night 
I wear it for a shirt because 
I wasn’t born quite white 
O blues 


Some drink and drink down joy 
That stands them high on their toes 
It’s not just drinking rye or gin 
With me, I drink the blues 

O blues 


They say when I am deep down dead and 
Pawnbroker worms strip me light 
I may leave my blues at heaven’s gate 
Because my bones are white 

O blues 


Inviolate 


Myta Jo CLOossER 


Erect and lichen-free 
a thin slab bares 

her close-kept secret: 
Diana Livingston 
Died 1863 

Aged 46 yrs. 


Not like the clustering village clans, 
whom life divided, and death has not, 
but railed apart in a little plot 

the shape of coffin—with riveted chains 
instead of a gate— 

Diana Livingston maintains 

her state. 


She had lived by herself, and she died that way; 

they had kept their distance, now she would keep hers, 
just far enough not to hear what the gossips say, 

only the chat of a squirrel high up in the firs. 


He lets slip a nibbled green cone; 
it falls light to her grave 
in the grass, where flower from a loving hand never was strewn. 


Self-sufficient on earth; 
beneath it as brave; 
Diana Livingston lies alone. 


Silver in My Pockets, Boots on My Feet 


WINSTON WEATHERS 


stop for coffee. I may be twenty- 

two, but I’m just a kid at heart 
and getting off at Albuquerque I 
get excited like a bird dog and a gun. 
All I can think about is hightailing 
down to Spinoza’s Dry Goods Store 
and getting my eyes on Rachel again. 

Rachel would be seventeen now. 
There’s something pretty about that 
time of life, but there’s nothing so 
slow about twenty-two either. Per- 
haps if Rachel had been seventeen I 
would never have left to begin with. 
Seventeen has all the refreshment of 
fifteen, but it has a lot more excite- 
ment. If Rachel was an olive- 
skinned, dreamy-eyed beauty then, 
two years wouldn’t have hurt any 
and I could picture in my mind her 
improvement. 

Good old Albuquerque, I said to 
myself, and I slung my windbreaker 
over my shoulder and turned off 
Central Avenue into a sidestreet. 
The Spinozas were no Goldbergs and 
the Spinoza Dry Goods Store was no 
downtown Bon Ton. But it would 
be good to see Rachel, and it would 
be good to see Mrs. Spinoza again, 
too. When I left two years ago be- 
fore, she had called from the store, 
“Yoo-hooee! Come back and see 
us sometime, kid!” 

Now I stuck my hand in my 
pocket and felt the rough piece of 
necklace I had carried with me ever 
since I'd left. I'd been real close to 
Rachel, and once I was touching the 
necklace around her neck when the 
little gold gadget hanging on the 


[= off the bus and didn’t even 


end came off. I apologized but she 
said to keep it and I did. I carried 
it with me as a sort of a goodluck 
piece. Sometimes when I was looking 
at the piece of necklace I got to 
feeling like a piece of tumbleweed 
out on a prairie with a wind blowing 
me straight toward Rachel Spinoza 
and there was nothing I could do 
about it. And now I'd blownstraight 
into Albuquerque with Colorado 
frost on my two big ears and a little 
Oklahoma dust on my fingertips. 

As I saw the store creeping up the 
street toward me, its giddy red sign 
swinging in the morning wind, my 
heart took a beat like seeing a Christ- 
mas tree. I felt like a homing pigeon 
coming in for a roost. 

Rachel and me had gone together 
for almost a year when I was here 
before. I was nineteen and she was 
fifteen when we first met. I had got 
out of high school the year before 
but was still hanging around Albu- 
querque because of the atmosphere. 
My Uncle Sylvester —I was some- 
what dependent on him — :an a cab 
stand in Tulsa, so that’s why I went 
there when I left. I finally ‘had to 
leave Albuquerque because Iran out 
of money. 

Standing in front of Mis. Spi- 
noza’s show-case, I sure felt a: home. 
Stuff was still in the window — 
bright new hats and pants and leath- 
er belts and green silk handker- 
chiefs at fifty cents. Souvenirs of the 
southwest hung thick together, dyed 
chicken feathers and tomahawks 
straight from the factory. And for a 
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real dude there was the slickest and 
shiniest cowboy outfit you ever did 
see, right on down to a green lasso 
and a pair of tinny spurs. 

The store bell tinkled when I went 
in. It tinkled in a friendly sound 
like it was singing something — Al- 
buquerque or Spinoza or Rachel’s 
waiting. 

And then there was the smell, the 
fresh, cheap smell from brand new 
khakis and the newly painted tables. 

“Hey! Anybody home!” I bel- 
lered out across the store. “I want 
to buy the place out!” 

“O, Lord —” I heard her call, and 
then Mrs. Spinoza pushed back the 
curtains on the door and came up 
front. “What do you want!” 

She waddled toward me like a fat 
little duck, puffing and blowing. 
“If you &% wanting to buy out this 
institution then lay your cash on 
the table — if you is not so intend- 


ing — then don’t be making so much 
noise on a quiet day—” 
“Wel, Mrs. Spinoza!” I said. “It’s 


good to see you again!” And I 
reached out to embrace the bulk as 
any respectable fellow would do his 
mother-in-law-to-be, but she backed 
away. 

“What are you trying! Get away 
from me!” 

“Mrs. Spinoza— don’t you re- 
member me —” 

“Eek! I do not! Get away from 
me!” 

“Mrs Spinoza! Look at me! I’m 
Charlie Bradstreet.” 

She continued to sputter, but 
stoppec backing away for a second 
and peered at me. She walked around 
behind me as though I was trying 
on a new suit. She rubbed her chin, 
meditated a moment, then ex- 


claimed: “Curly! You did come 
back!” 

We grabbed each other and danced 
a little jig. 

“I thought you was intending to 
distract me when you was reaching 
for me!” She laughed and leaned 
against the counter. “You really 
gave me the electrical shock that 
time!” She wiped her brow. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “The same old 
place and the same old Mrs. Spi- 
noza!” 

“And your head—it is still curly,” 
she replied. 

“T’ve changed though,” I told her. 
“You can’t go out and do a man’s 
work for two years without becom- 
ing a man, you know.” 

“TI guess you’s right on that.” 

“But Albuquerque was in my 
blood. No other town for me, I 
guess. It kept calling me back.” 

“It does more than that for me,” 
Mrs. Spinoza said. “It locks and 
chains me down. Just let me get 
away from it. I’d sure be deaf to 
the call.” 

I leaned against the counter, too, 
and casually surveyed the place. 
There in the far corner stood the old 
water cooler. The ceiling fan was 
slowly but surely making its destined 
circular tour. Rachel and I used to 
loaf in here, especially on Saturdays. 
If I had a nickel she and I’d go down 
to the corner and buy an ice cream 
cone or a short drink of pop. Usual- 
ly I was broke, so we just sat in the 
corner and drank water. 

“Yes, sir, Mrs. Spinoza — it’s good 
to be back.” 

She grinned and slapped me on 
the back. “Sure. The old place is the 
good place, eh?” 

“To be frank, Mrs. Spinoza,” and 
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I looked her dead in the eye, “I 
couldn’t get my mind off Rachel.” 

“Oh!” 

“JT didn’t realize what I had in the 
palm of my hand.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“To be honest, I was getting tired 
of her when I left —” 

“Yow?” 

“But absence makes the heart grow 
fonder they say.” 

“So it is—” 

“T’ve come back for Rachel, Mrs. 
Spinoza.” 

“Tt always brings them back.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Rachel?” 

“Rachel.” 


“To California she is gone.” 

“California!” 

“To visit her aunt. She’s been 
there three months already.” 


“But Lord! I came all the way 
from Tulsa. She said she’d be here.” 

“She didn’t have no idea you was 
coming. She was getting lonely — 
yow — lonely —” 

“Well, what about me!” 

“Yow — we are all lonely, ain’t 
we? Ain’t it the truth?” 

I just sat down in an old wicker 
chair and stared at the floor. That’s 
a woman. That’s the art. Go away to 
let °em pine for you, and there’s just 
the right time to get back. Let ’em 
pine too short a while and they don’t 
miss you. Let ’em pine too long and 
they disappear. There’s an art to get- 
ting back at the best time so they'll 
rush into your arms and it’ll all be 
all right. 

Mrs. Spinoza didn’t say anything 
but just stood there, straightening 
things out on the counter. She was 


staring at me as though she were 
waiting to see what I’d do. I guess 
she was figuring I'd act like a sap 
about it and whale off and blame 
Rachel like she was a horse thief or 
something. Rachel had stolen some- 
thing from me, leaving a great big 
wanting in its place, but I guess I 
couldn’t blame her entirely. If you’re 
going to act like a piece of tumble- 
weed, getting yourself blown in spite 
of yourself, you can’t scream too 
loud if you get dashed against a rock. 

“IT guess I can’t blame her too 
much,” I said. “She was free to go.” 

“You never wrote no letters, and 
two years is a good long while.” 

“At least I did come back. I was 
faithful.” 

““Rachel—she’ll be back, 
This ain’t no permanent visit.” 

“Yow, but when? I can’t stay 
here long. I was figuring on — well, 
I was figuring on a lot of things.” 

“Sure. I know how them things is. 
Disgusting, isn’t it?” 

“Yow. It sure is.” 

I got up and picked up my wind- 
breaker and started to leave. So 
Rachel had gone and all that was 
left for me was a good long walk in 
a northerly direction toward Colo- 
rado or Wyoming or Canada or 
Alaska or the North Pole—or 
straight out into nowhere as far as 
I was concerned. I guess you got to 
be more good looking than me. Got 
to have less freckles and less curly 
hair and less long arms like a scare- 
crow has. You got to have black hair 
slicked down like a slicker-slide 
and you got to have a black mus- 
tache that you can stroke in 
front of their eyes. They lose interest 
in you if you haven’t got three hands 
to twirl a key-chain with and dust 


too. 
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off your lapel and straighten out your 
eyebrows with. We guys with blue 
jeans and a windbreaker and hair on 
our chest haven’t got a chance. 

I wanted to reach into my pocket 
again and take out the piece of neck- 
lace and just quietly drop it on the 
floor and forget I ever had it. You 
can be silly about those things. You 
can start thinking black cats is bad 
luck or seven’s a lucky number if 
you don’t watch out. You can start 
thinking a piece of necklace means 
something, especially if you’ve been 
away a long time and all you have 
to remember is a piece of necklace. 


“Ah, be a good kid, Curly. Don’t 
be going yet. You’s hardly been here 
a second. Life ain’t so short to be so 
hurt. Sit down awhile.” 

I stopped for a minute without 
looking back. 

“Don’t be disturbified over noth- 
ing. Who is Rachel? Just a kid. Just 
another girl. She’ll be back some day.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ““What’s 
there to stay here for?” 

She came up to me and took me 
by the arm. “Come into the back 
and we'll have tea. You can visit me. 
I ain’t so unlonely myself so I like 
the kids to visit me too. You been 
away a long time and got plenty to 
tell I bet.” 

I smiled at that. She was trying 
to make me feel good. But it wasn’t 
going to work. I might go back and 
have tea with her, but I wouldn’t 
be feeling good. After learning that 
Rachel was in California I felt like 
a dirty sparkplug in a ’33 Ford. 

“T’ll have some tea,” I told her. 
“Then I’m going. I guess I can find 
a girl in Tulsa.” 

She led me to the back room. 


“Why don’t you hang around here? 
Rachel’ll be back from California in 
another week or so. I can write her 
a letter and —” 

“No,” I said. “Don’t say nothing.” 
I didn’t want to be the target for a 
pity-gun. I wasn’t going to have 
Rachel come bussing back from the 
coast and put on a show for my 
benefit. 

“Whew!” said Mrs. Spinoza. “I 
was sipping on this stuff when you 
come. Here’s a cup. I'll heat the ket- 
tle.” She put the kettle of water on 
the hot-plate, and then put some 
crackers on a dish. “I’m always eat- 
ing like this during the day. I get 
tired so I eat.” 

Tea wasn’t any favorite drink of 
mine, but I wasn’t one to complain. 
I drank it like a man. “Yes, sir,” I 
said. “I'll go back to Tulsa and get 
with my old friends there. Maybe 
Rachel’ll think on me sometime.” 

“Oh, kid!” Mrs. Spinoza slapped 
her fat hands on her hips. “Don’t be 
so upset! Don’t be so— so —” She 
looked at me, then her frown slipped 
into a smile. “But I understand. I 
have memories, too.” She closed her 
eyes and took a deep breath. ““What 
if Louis had been gone? Ah — that 
was long ago. I went to Rochester 
to visit Louis and to visit Louis’s 
folks and he was there.” 

I shifted in my seat, took a cracker 
from the dish. So what if Louis was 
there? Looking at her now, I was 
surprised he was. She had on a black- 
berry shade of a crepe dress that 
stretched dangerously over most of 
her plump body, and the dress had 
a black sash around her middle that 
sort of divided her in two sections, 
like it was an equator. She had a sort 
of breathiness about her that made 
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her whole northern hemisphere 
heave-ho, and when she laughed you 
could see the wrinkles on her neck 
and down on her chest, where the 
dress opened. You could see the 
wrinkles quiver and dance. 

The tea kettle whistled and she 
slid her eyes open, took the kettle off, 
and poured hot water on the tea bag 
in my cup. Slowly the hot water 
changed into warm, brown tea, and 
I mixed a teaspoon of sugar with it. 
“Louis was your husband?” 

“Yow,” she said. “Louis and me 
was happy. We was happy for a 
long time.” She frowned, though, 
and shook her head slowly. “But all 
that is gone now—gone forever so 
they say.” 

My tea was hot and I waited for 
it to cool. I looked at my watch; it 
was almost ten-thirty. I didn’t want 
to stay here all day if Rachel was 
gone. 

“Louis ran away.” 

“Ran away?” 

“He ran away nine years ago. He 
ran back East to the old places— 
the real old places. And he left me 
with a kid and a store.” 

What were you supposed to say? 
I swallowed some tea and said, ““You 
and Rachel seemed to get along okay. 
I guess Louis was no great loss.” 

“Sure. I’ve done it well! Lord—” 
She laughed sarcastically and clicked 
the tea cup vigorously onto the 
wooden table. 

So she and Louis were no good 
partners. No worry of mine. 

She stuck her chubby finger at 
me and said, “Louis was no good!” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“And neither is Rachel.” 

I looked up at her. “What do you 
mean! What’s wrong with Rachel?” 


Mrs. Spinoza wilted back into her 
chair and fanned herself. Then she 
got up and opened a cardboard box 
sitting under the back window. She 
pulled out a bottle of wine and 
brought it to the table. “Sometimes 
I even want a drink when I get to 
thinking. Relaxing and tea, they are 
fine. Thinking takes something 
stronger for me. I am not so good 
on thinking.” 

She opened the wine bottle and we 
emptied our teacups into a dirty 
sink. She filled the cups half full 
and we each took a drink. It wasn’t 
such good stuff, but it would do. 
I settled back down in my chair. I 
might as well stay as long as there 
was something to stay for. 

“Oh Lord,” she was saying. “First 
it was Louis and then it was Rachel. 
Both of them picked up and left. 
That’s all my trouble. People pick- 
ing up and leaving me and all I’m 
doing is sitting here in Albuquerque 
drinking tea or something else. Louis 
ran away back to the old East and 
going with him was some lady who 
used to come in and buy silver ear- 
rings. Silver earrings was her weak- 
ness she said, and they turned out to 
be Louis’s weakness too.” 

Silver earrings and gold necklaces 
are all the same, I guessed. All that 
glitters is not love, but it’s usually 
a magnet with a heap big pull. 

Drinking none too slowly, we fin- 
ished one cup and started on an- 
other. In fact, we killed off the bot- 
tle before long and Mrs. Spinoza 
got another bottle from the card- 
board box. 

“It was good Louis was there,” 
she was saying. “It is always good if 
they are there. But now I don’t 
know. I can’t think of one reason 
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why I married him. He was not so 
good looking; Louis wasn’t so good 
looking at all. You meet a man and 
if you’re young and he’s young and 
you're together for awhile, you get 
thinking things and wanting 
things—” 

If you looked at Mrs. Spinoza just 
right she looked like a frog. I 
laughed and tapped on the table. 
She laughed back like she thought I 
looked like something too. Mrs. 
Spinoza was beginning to talk like 
she had a mouthful of mush. She 
hitched her chair around close to 
mine and her whole plump body 
gesticulated with her speech. 

““Now take Rachel—” 

“Huh!” 

“Went way off—” 

“Tough.” 

“Ran away and left her own dear 


Then we didn’t say anything for 


a long time. Just sat and drank. 

Finally she spoke again. “I could 
cry when I think of Rachel and that 
guy. He wasn’t no good looking 
guy—” 

“What guy?” 

“The guy with the car. A bright 
green no-top car that went faster 
than a wind storm.” 

“Hell it did!” 

“T got in it once. He said to me, 
“Mrs. Spinoza, I want you to go rid- 
ing with Rachel and me.’ And so I 
went.” 

“Him and Rachel were friends?” 

“Real good ones.” 

“Hell they were.” 

Mrs. Spinoza reached out and laid 
her hand on my knee. Her gray hair 
was stringing down witch-like and 
her eyes were glistening with wine. 
“If it ain’t curly hair or cowboy 


boots with Rachel it’s a big, green 
car.” She smiled sentimentally and 
squeezed my knee. I just stretched 
out in my chair and stared at her. 
“Don’t be waiting for no Rachel, 
Curly boy.” She shook her head, 
slowly, evenly, and for a long time. 
“She won’t come back. Louis never 
came back.” 

Her fingers clawed into my skin. 
I knocked her hand away. She 
started to cry. 

When she cried she looked worse 
and it made me mad. I got mad at 
her because she was Rachel’s mother, 
and I didn’t want Rachel’s mother 
sitting here drunk and crying like a 
fool. I got mad because she didn’t 
keep Rachel at home waiting for 
me. I stood up and the table started 
to drift away and I grabbed hold 
of it and held it. I looked at my 
watch and it was somewhere past 
eleven. The hands wouldn’t stand 
still. Holding on to the table, I 
glared down at Mrs. Spinoza. 

“You first said Rachel was visit- 
ing her aunt. You said she’d be back. 
Hell! Make up your mind!” I picked 
up a bottle. Then I just let the bot- 
tle drop on the floor and break into a 
billion pieces. I went into the front 
of the store and headed straight to- 
ward that front door like nobody’s 
business. It was going to be one last 
tinkle for me. 

You light in town at ten o’clock 
set on adding two and two and get- 
ting four, but it turns out some 
damn fraction that won’t fit the 
books. You light in town expecting 
to find a treasure at the place 
marked X, but all you find is an 
empty chest and nothing around to 
fill it up with. If you had a shovel 
you'd bury it, but you haven’t even 
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got a shovel. If you had a shovel, 
you'd dig a hole and throw in a piece 
of gold necklace. But you haven’t 
got anything, so you just head for 
the door like nobody’s business. 


There was a table of cowboy boots 
up front. Not too good ones, just 
loud and hollering. They hollered at 
me and I stopped to look at them. 
They were brown with red and 
green and white stitching on them, 
and they were out to catch your 
girl’s eyes and make her sigh—if you 
had a girl. 

“T want a pair of boots!” I shout- 
ed to the back room. 

“Go away!” 

“Get up here— What do you 
want for them!” 

“Seven dollars!” 

“T’ve only got ten—” 

“There ain’t no reduction to 
you!” 

She staggered into the front of 
the store. “I’ve always been a sport. 
I was a sport with Louis. And look 
what Louis did. I was a gay kid 
with Rachel. And look what Rachel 
did.” 

“Shut up about Rachel.” 

“You don’t want to hear it—” 

“T don’t believe it. Rachel was a 
good kid.” 

“Huh? That’s what all the boys 
said—‘Rachel’s a good kid!’ ” 

“You’re lying.” 

“She ran away with one to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“She'll be back.” 

“Sure. They’ll all be back. Rach- 
el’ll be back and Louis’ll be back and 
you'll be back—and we’ll all have a 
dinner.” 

“Sell me some boots.” 

She didn’t pay any attention to 


my wanting boots, but came over 
and put her hand on my arm. I 
backed away. “You’re drunk.” 

Her eyes were glassy with wine 
and her lips were still moist and red. 
She leaned against the counter. 
“You’re a good boy, Curly.” 

“If it’s seven dollars—then it’s 
seven dollars.” 

“T was hoping Rachel would stay 
for you. Rachel and you would have 
done fine together. She might come 
back some day. I’ll write Rachel a 
letter—she left me an address—”’ 

“Never mind.” 

“You still up in your madness at 
me?” 

“Naw,” I said. “I guess not.” 

“T’ve always thought well of you, 
Curly. You know that.” 

“Sure—” 

““Maybe there wasn’t no green car. 
Maybe Rachel didn’t go away with 
nobody. Maybe I just dreamed it. I 
get confused—I do dream things 
sometimes—” And Mrs. Spinoza 
shook her head, her plump hands 
holding it. 

I picked up a pair of boots I 
wanted and which looked my size. 
I sat down on a chair and took off 
my own shoes and slipped the boots 
on. They fit okay; they looked okay. 
I pulled my last ten dollar bill from 
my pocket and handed it to Mrs. 
Spinoza. “Here you are. For the 
boots.” 

She went behind the counter to 
the cash register. She hit it and it 
growled open and snapped a ring 
at her. She put in the green bill and 
took out three silver dollars and 
handed them to me. “And here you 
are. Silver dollars is lucky. Take 
them and jingle them.” She smiled, 
almost silly, and I couldn’t do noth- 
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ing but smile back. I slipped the dol- 
lars into my pocket, got my wind- 
breaker, got a sack and put my old 
shoes in it. I started toward the door 
again. I started to turn back just as 
I touched the door itself, but to hell 
with that. You have to go on. The 
bell jingled and I stepped outside. It 
was like stepping out of a movie into 
the bright sunlight and for a mo- 
ment you’re blinded. 

I started down the street and I 
heard her call after me. ““Come back 
—come back—” I turned and waved 
the sack with my old shoes in it. 
Wave to the old girl and leave her, 
too. Wave and smile like you were 
an old friend even if you’re a total 
stranger. Take a piece of necklace 
and toss it back toward the store, 
like you was a gay Joe tossing a sil- 
ver dollar toward your girl. You can 
still taste the wine on your tongue, 
but at least you know which way 


‘ 


the ground is. 

I just went on down the street 
and headed for Albuquerque down- 
town. I was going to get to the high- 
way and get away. I was going to get 
away and pretend I’d never come. 
I was going to start at the top of the 
hill and roll down again and try to 
gather no moss this time—no moss, 
no nothing. So what if Louis won’t 
ever see Mrs. Spinoza again or Mrs. 
Spinoza won’t ever see you again, or 
you won’t ever see Rachel? 

There’s always Albuquerque to 
come back to. And you’ve got silver 
in your pockets and boots on your 
feet and a yipee-hi-yi dancing 
through your mind. Roll up life 
like it was a dirty handkerchief and 
stuff it in your shirt front. Let ’em 
soak in their own troubles. It’s a 
good town—let me through her— 
let me at ’em. Albuquerque, say 
goodbye. Say goodbye. 


Man to His Lost Youth 


Tuomas H. LEGccETT 


I have fettered myself in convention’s intricate chains, 
And bound my brain with the ropes of obligation, 

Till no hope of freedom is left, or emancipation— 
Only a brooding sense of fitness remains. 

For I know that, until I die, this bond constrains 

To the paths of the Priests that suffer no profanation. 

I have done with chiming clamor of wild elation 

To plod broad roads Integrity maintains. 


Beloved, no more can we quest in the forests of Magic; 
No more can we wander the moon-path over the sea; 
Music we swam in together, for one is tragic; 

Our strong, downbeating wings have dropped from me. 
And never again will you pierce my swathed disguise 
Except you feel me kiss you with my eyes. 


The Novel and the Plague 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


Today it is not so much what the modern 
predicament is, as what the creative writer 
thinks it is or says it is. So that even if there 
is no predicament, if the anxiety of the 
age . . . turns out eventually, in the larger 
perspective of history, to have been imag- 
inary, the fact that such a predicament has 
obsessed the writers of the age and has 
produced creative works of a high order is 
in itself a real thing, and will give its color 
to the age. 
—J. Isaacs, An Assessment of 
Twentieth-Century Literature 


HERE is no mistaking the 

Angst that is dominating 
the consciousness of this age, 

and the novel—the literary form 
that most clearly reflects the malaise 
of our time—offers a revealing clue 


to the metaphysical bedevilments 


and neurotic dilemmas of contem- 
porary sensibility. In fiction, as in 
poetry and drama, we get a poignant 
and imaginatively true picture of 
the chaos that is threatening to swal- 
low up our culture, the sickness that 
gnaws like a cancer at the conscience 
and vitals of mankind. Everywhere 
there are alarming signs of disinte- 
gration, not the least important of 
which, diagnostically, is the belief 
that mankind has reached the end 
of the road, that civilization is about 
to suffer an apocalyptic smash up. 
Widespread and unresisted is the op- 
pressive, nightmarish feeling that 
the race is doomed. 

If one is to judge by some of the 
titles published during the past three 
decades or so, the spokesmen of the 
West hold a despairing view of the 
future. “Catastrophe,” “decline,” 


”> ec 


“twilight,” “death”—these porten- 
tous key words recur too frequently 
in the books they write to be with- 
out clinical significance. Spengler’s 
The Decline of the West, Nicholas 
Berdyaev’s The End of Our Time, 
Leslie Paul’s The Annihilation of 
Man, Ralph T. Flewelling’s The Sur- 
vival of Western Culture, Franz 
Alexander’s The Age of Unreason, 
W.H. Auden’s The Age of Anxiety, 
Aldous Huxley’s Time Must Have a 
Stop: such books indicate two 
things. First, there is the belief that 
this is a sick, anxiety-ridden, neuro- 
tically driven age. Coupled with this 
is the conviction that Western civili- 
zation is inevitably doomed. Denied 
the spiritual solace and support of 
religion, modern man is at the mercy 
of irrational, daemonic forces of evil 
beyond his comprehension and con- 
trol. The victim of a naturalistic 
universe that is hostile as well as 
alien, he suffers from a host of 
“plagues.” 

Obviously this nihilistic convul- 
sion in the arts, this inner certainty 
that man is doomed, did not start 
three decades ago but has its his- 
torical roots and antecedents in the 
past. Like the Middle Ages, the 
present time of trouble is death- 
haunted, perpetually tormented by 
nightmares of insecurity and meta- 
physical terror. Contemporary liter- 
ature is full of choking symptoms 
of anxiety, fearful symbols of an- 
guish, lurid images of neurotic guilt. 
The point is that the writers of to- 
day are members of a sick as well as 
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lost generation; a race of spiritual 
hypochondriacs, obsessed with 
thoughts of disease and death, they 
teeter precariously on the edge of a 
nervous breakdown. Modern novel- 
ists, feverishly engaged in tracing 
the physiognomy of their culture, 
find themselves increasingly con- 
cerned with themes of abnormality, 
maladjustment, frustrations, sadism, 
masochism, alienation, guilt, meta- 
physical homelessness, cruelty, ter- 
ror, loss of faith. Few of these novel- 
ists, like the people about whom they 
write, possess the courage, the ener- 
gy, the will, to put up a spirited 
fight for survival. Not that they do 
not know how to fight; this time 
they do not know what to fight. 
There is no external foe, like Hitler, 
to conquer; it is the enemy within 
that drains them of energy, de- 
moralizes them, paralyzes their will 
to act. Civilization is rapidly falling 
apart and they behold no hope on 
the horizon, no new order of life 
in the making. 

The novel vividly reflects the un- 
derlying complex of beliefs and un- 
beliefs and sentiments characteristic 
of our culture, the values which 
even negatively help to hold its fab- 
ric together in some kind of unified 
pattern, a weltanschauung. Novels 
by such men as Celine, Camus, Merle 
Miller, Alex Comfort, and Paul 
Bowles give us a frightening portrait 
of our age. Celine, the most furious 
prophet of nihilism, represents an 
individualism that has lost its social 
roots, an individualism that is ripe 
for an “escape from freedom” into 
the arms of Fascism. In Journey to 
the End of Night Celine pictures 
life as a mad dance of sound and 
psychopathic fury, a meaningless 


pilgrimage to death. No writer has 
portrayed with greater morbid in- 
tensity the dialectics of disenchant- 
ment and disgust aroused by the 
First World War. All that the war 
succeeded in doing was to bring 
home to Celine the grotesqueness, 
horror, and finality of death. A con- 
summate artist in the naturalism of 
hate, a past master in projecting the 
fear-stricken metaphysics of death, 
Celine introduces a protagonist who 
refuses to believe in the future. 
Modern society is condemned as un- 
moral, sadistic, murderous in its im- 
pulses. With diabolical ingenuity 
Celine uncovers the skeleton beneath 
the flesh, the seeds of death blossom- 
ing rankly within the fruit of life. 
Instinct with pessimism, Journey to 
the End of Night presents life as a 
museum of horrors. There is always 
the enigma of death, the ghastly 
burden to be borne for all eternity, 
the “biological ignominy” which 
man cannot escape. There is no way 
out of this universal trap: the grave 
that awaits all men. Life is nothing 
“but a delirium full of lies.” Pos- 
sessed. of a macabre and _ perverse 
imagination, Celine expresses the ne 
plus ultra of metaphysical disillu- 
sionment, contemporary man’s com- 
plete loss of faith in life. 

Whereas Celine sounded a note of 
destructive nihilism, embracing the 
nothingness of death which must 
come to all, the novelists of the 
thirties and forties were more con- 
cerned with the crises and contra- 
dictions of the moral life. Existen- 
tialism reaffirmed the central im- 
portance of subjectivity and exposed 
the demons of irrationality that gov- 
erned so much of modern life. De- 
spite all their pretensions to moder- 
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nity, Sartre and his disciples faced 
the age-old problems of man: Does 
God exist, and in what sense? What 
is the nature of being? Does freedom 
of will exist? Can justice be objec- 
tively vindicated, without seeking a 
religious justification? Is there any 
compelling reason why man should 
follow good rather than evil? Albert 
Camus, in The Plague, gives us an 
unsparing analysis of the deadly 
sickness of our culture, but he also 
shows, by implication and without 
preachment, how man _ struggles 
against the plague of nihilism that 
has befallen mankind. Here is a 
“pestilence” that does not conform 
to the neat lessons of history or the 
measured categories of science; 


hence men refuse to believe that it 
exists. There are some men, however, 
who, despite the most cogent logic, 
devote themselves unweariedly to 
the cause of alleviating the suffering 


of the race. Though reason counsels 
against it, they try to help the vic- 
tims of “the plague.” They fight ac- 
tively against the plague and on the 
side of the victims, but how can 
they espouse such a cause without 
believing in God? To do so, even 
though there is no hope of faith, is 
the essence of moral heroism. Here, 
then, we encounter one of the major 
spiritual problems of our disoriented 
age, one of the dominant motifs of 
contemporary fiction, in England 
and the United States as well as in 
France: how to fight injustice, how 
to wipe out the multiple plagues of 
existence, how to wage unremitting 
battle against barbarism, even 
though God is not in his Heaven and 
there is no assurance of ultimate 
victory? 

In this novel by Albert Camus we 


can observe the way in which the 
creative mind is seeking desperately 
to adjust itself to the traumatic 
crisis of our time. Albert Camus 
presents a harrowing picture of the 
sickness of the spirit which infects 
all of us, the collective madness that 
impels mankind to engage in this in- 
ternational Dance of Death. In The 
Plague, we see how the inhabitants 
at a French port on the Algerian 
coast cling to a blind, facile opti- 
mism, but the more thoughtful citi- 
zens of the community are forced 
to take stock of themselves and 
come to grips with the meaning of 
life as the victims of the plague die 
in droves, and death is an immediate, 
hideous reality. Men are face to face 
at last with the finality of death. Dr. 
Rieux, for example, who devotes 
himself tirelessly to aiding the vic- 
tims of the plague, does not believe 
in God. Though suffering has taught 
him that the plague is a never-end- 
ing defeat for man, he speculates 
that “since the order of the world 
is shaped by death, mightn’t it be 
better for God if we refuse to be- 
lieve in Him and struggle with all 
our might against death, without 
raising our eyes toward the heaven 
where He sits in silence.” 

The plague binds men inexorably 
together, however much they strug- 
gle against this solidarity of suffer- 
ing. Those who live in the midst of 
the plague, as we do today, are no 
longer confronted with abstract, 
metaphysical problems; they are 
faced with the appalling truth of 
suffering, the tragedy of pain that 
cannot be relieved. The plague de- 
prives man of the last shred of hu- 
man dignity, the illusion that he can 
in some measure shape his destiny. In 
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this silent, doomed city, with the 
smoke belching night and day from 
the crematorium, the living deterio- 
rate emotionally as well as physically 
under the strain. Everyone is in- 
volved in this public calamity. As 
one character puts it, we all have the 
plague inside of us. No one is im- 
mune, and each one may be guilty 
of spreading the infection. Since 
there are such deadly plagues in the 
world, it follows that, regardless of 
what one believes, one must never 
join forces with them. 

Though he has been deeply in- 
fluenced by the emotional conflicts 
of his age which led to the Existen- 
tialist revolt, Camus is no disciple of 
Sartre. His fiction voices the con- 
suming anxiety of our world, its ter- 
rifying insecurity, its moral skepti- 
cism, its metaphysical uprootedness. 
As he contemplates the abominations 
of war and the reality of concentra- 
tion camps and death furnaces, he 
comes to the Pascalian conclusion 
that the universe is steeped in ab- 
surdity. Then comes the irrational 
but redeeming humanist affirmation: 
therefore man must rebel against 
this knowledge of nothingness, he 
must courageously affirm the lumi- 
nous order of the mind and seek at 
all costs to gratify his Faustian hun- 
ger for truth. Unlike Celine, Camus 
has not abandoned his faith in hu- 
manity. Though the world is essen- 
tially without significance, it is man 
that is the locus of meaning, and the 
meaning lies precisely in his passion- 
ate, not-to-be-denied quest for 
meaning. That is the only secular 
basis, through the mediation of suf- 
fering, through acceptance of the 
tragic sense of life, for building up 
and strengthening the feeling of hu- 


man solidarity. 

In the United States, in England, 
as well as in France, the ravaging 
effects of “the plague” are all too 
evident. In Merle Miller’s That Win- 
ter, a bright, clever, but funda- 
mentally honest novel, the one thing 
that binds the various characters to- 
gether and gives them at least a sem- 
blance of thematic unity is their bit- 
ter disenchantment, their feeling 
that they are lost and that nothing, 
absolutely nothing, matters. Like the 
futilitarian characters who appeared 
in the novels that Hemingway, Fitz- 
gerald, and Dos Passos wrote during 
the twenties, these young men under 
thirty, who drink copiously and en- 
gage in reckless affairs with women, 
are spiritually lost, seeking an answer 
though not knowing what kind of 
questions to ask. Then comes a 
striking passage of dialogue, which 
could well serve as an epitaph for 
the new generation of intellectuals 
after the Second World War. When 
one character declares that man 
must have something to believe in, 
that there has to be some kind of 
purpose, his friend replies: ‘The 
purpose ... is purposelessness. That’s 
the slogan of our age. Write it down; 
put it in neon lights; have it spelled 
out in the sky. The purpose is pur- 
poselessness.”” 

That is the way many of the sad 
young intellectuals of our time ac- 
tually feel: the purpose is purpose- 
lessness. What blunts the edge of this 
novel and robs it of dramatic force 
is that at bottom these miserable 
young men do not believe in or live 
according to this perverse paradox. 
On the contrary, they are desperate- 
ly seeking for a meaning, an ideal, 
a principle of justification, a pur- 
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pose. More powerful as a novel, more 
profound in its indictment of the 
barbarism of our culture, is On This 
Side Nothing, by Alex Comfort. 
Unmercifully he castigates a society 
that sanctions and encourages whole- 
sale killing, a civilization bathed in 
an atmosphere of fear and hatred 
and repression. The implications are 
unmistakable and fit in consistent- 
ly with the views the author stated 
in Art and Social Responsibility and 
The Novel and Our Time: the 
realization that all of us are involved 
in the corporate guilt and vicious 
barbarism of modern society. The 
artist must fight against this 


“plague” and keep his integrity as 
a human being unimpaired, refusing 
to surrender his creative sense of re- 
sponsibility to mankind. 

On This Side Nothing bears a 
striking resemblance in mood, out- 
look, and conception not only to 


Kafka’s In the Penal Colony but also 
to The Plague. But unlike Celine, 
Comfort feels a profound sense of 
responsibility for the fate of human 
beings. Unlike Camus, he does not 
hestitate to pass judgment and in- 
dulge in prophecy. The protagonist 
is a Jew who has come to understand 
the character of the age he lives in, 
its hellish potential of destructive- 
ness, what civilization does to ob- 
literate humane values and to elimi- 
nate the precious quality of human- 
ness. Whereas in the past the hero 
wondered when he would be able 
to return to a normal cycle of living, 
now he speculates uneasily whether 
he will go on living at all, whether 
he will survive tomorrow. On all 
sides Comfort detects a foul con- 
spiracy against those who wish to 
live, a wicked plot to install a reign 


of death. Repeatedly the author 
sounds the warning that civilization 
is about to die. And at the end the 
hero perceives that “the plague” is 
everywhere. It is impossible to run 
away, to escape. Terror and perse- 
cution, violence, cruelty, madness, 
death: these are the permanent hor- 
rors of our world. 

The Sheltering Sky, by Paul 
Bowles, presents two characters who 
are fleeing neurasthenically from a 
civilization that is intolerable, only 
to discover that they are lost and 
that every move they make leads 
them to their own destruction. Lost 
and doomed, the way the world is 
today, they wait for the doom to 
fall, the horror to strike, without 
even putting up a struggle. They 
live in a void, without roots or re- 
sponsibilities—without connections. 
The hero is painfully searching for 
a meaning that he is inwardly con- 
vinced he will never find, for no 
matter where one starts on this jour- 
ney to the end of night, the equation 
finally equals zero. Since life has no 
value and needs no justification, he 
refuses to participate in it or accept 
any sort of responsibility for the 
conduct of his own life. “For in 
order to avoid having to deal with 
relative values, he had long since 
come to deny all purpose to the phe- 
nomena of existence — it was more 
expedient and comforting.” Hu- 
manity is an abstraction that is out- 
side of himself, an abstraction that 
does not concern him at all. 

The suspicion that there is in ef- 
fect no meaning in life — this ex- 
presses a nihilism that is satanic as 
well as suicidal. No longer concerned 
with baiting the bourgeoisie or af- 
firming the right of the artist, the 
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genius, to unconditional freedom, 
the modern novelist assails the order, 
or lack of order, in the universe. 
Whereas novelists like Camus and 
Comfort attempt in different ways 
to fight the plague and, moved by 
a deep compassion, are determined 
to save humanity from itself, the 
American novelists are content to be 
lost, unwilling or perhaps unable to 
take up the burden of collective 
guilt and suffering. Hence the sense 
of lostness that we get in much con- 
temporary fiction, though it faith- 
fully reflects the spirit of its age, is 
naively romantic and adolescent in 
temper, suicidal in its refusal to re- 
sist evil. The American novelists lack 
the metaphysical depth, the spiritual 
complexity and compassion born of 
suffering, that Camus seems to pos- 
sess when he makes Dr. Rieux, the 
fictional narrator of the story, side 
with victims and share with his fel- 
low citizens in this doomed, plague- 
stricken town “the only certitudes 
they had in common — love, exile 
and suffering.” There can be no pur- 
pose in purposelessness. Beyond the 
ultimate of disillusionment lies the 
possibility of a faith cemented by 
suffering and sacrifice. The nihilist 
may deny meaning and purpose in 
the universe, but the writer, so long 
as he endeavors to create, cannot af- 
ford to repudiate man and negate 
life. It is possible, as Europe has 
shown, to endure the worst that life 
has to offer and still emerge with an 
unshaken faith in the spirit of man. 

David Rousset, a former profes- 
sor of philosophy and member of 
the French underground resistance 
movement, was arrested by the Ges- 
tapo and served in the concentration 
camps at Buchenwald, Helmstedt, 


Neuengamme, and Wobbelin, until 
he was finally freed by the Ameri- 
cans. In The Other Kingdom, he at- 
tempts to describe objectively the 
horrors he witnessed and experi- 
enced: the monstrous aberrations 
of human instinct, the fiendish cru- 
elties inflicted, the beatings, the de- 
gradations, the dyings, the crema- 
toria, men murdering each other for 
a mouldy crust of bread, men eating 
the bloated flesh of cadavers. Here 
in this “weird kingdom of an un- 
likely fatality,” this isolated inferno 
unlike anything Dante ever con- 
ceived, an inferno without logic or 
justification, here all human values 
ceased to exist. Yet even here des- 
perate efforts were made to preserve 
that which is specifically human, to 
keep alive the bonds of human sol- 
idarity. Even in this hell there were 
men “who maintained their integ- 
rity and self-respect to the end...” 
These were the people who helped 
to restore to the author his belief in 
man, “beyond all degradations, vile 
but magnificent, precious for his 
own sake and outside of all creeds 
and conventions.” These experiences 
showed Rousset that these abysses 
and aberrations of evil are present 
not only in the Storm Trooper men- 
tality but in every human heart, if 
the circumstances are ripe for the 
development of these destructive po- 
tentialities. The war of the spirit— 
that is the war men will always have 
to wage if they wish to preserve 
those humane values that freedom 
makes possible. 

The modern novelist, living as he 
does in a climate of catastrophe, has 
learned to use the imagery of the 
Apocalypse, the language of night- 
mares, and dreams of archaic horror 
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that have been brought up to date. 
Mentally he has become accustomed 
to facing severe crises, adjusting him- 
self to the prospect of atomic war- 
fare on a global scale, accepting the 
irrationality and sickness of society 
as a basic datum. Now that the cul- 
tural standards of our age, the fun- 
damental premises of Western civi- 
lization, have collapsed, men know 
not what to believe in or how to 
order their life. The picture of a 
rationally governed and meaningful 
universe has been traumatically shat- 
tered to bits, and with it has van- 
ished the possibility of discovering 
an enduring pattern of purpose in 
life. Nothing in the domain of ethics 
seems to possess universal validity; 
there are no binding laws or obli- 
gations, no reasons why one should 
cling to the good rather than the 
evil. As a result of the multiple pres- 
sures and strains of civilization, not 
only the individual but society as a 
whole is developing a neurotic streak 
and betraying a marked failure of 
nerve. The anxiety of this age is a 
real thing. The will to live has 
been enfeebled; modern man feels 
trapped. 

Indeed, the dominant character- 
istic of the modern hero, as he ap- 
pears in a number of novels, is that 
he has lost his grip on life; he feels 
himself to be a victim of the uni- 
verse, orphaned and alienated, with- 
out a destiny or mission, without any 
good reasons for staying alive. The 
modern writers start from a com- 
mon experience of being spiritually 
uprooted and lost. The will to live 
has been impaired, and when that 
happens death inevitably supervenes. 
When the will to live is strong, man 
is concerned not only to preserve his 


identity and perpetuate the species; 
he is also eager to fulfill his nature, 
to live productively, to strive stead- 
ily toward the goal which will make 
life meaningful. Arnold A. Hutsch- 
necker, in a study called The Will 
to Live, declares that if we truly wish 
to live, “if we have something to 
live for—then no matter how sick 
we may be, no matter how close 
to death, we do not die. We live, be- 
cause we want to live.” But these 
life-goals cannot be faked; the writ- 
ers of our time must believe in them 
wholeheartedly. In short, the biolog- 
ical will to live must be sustained by 
moral and emotional energy, by the 
vision and the faith that alone make 
the adventure of living, however 
precarious the outcome, immensely 
worth while. 

The problem of the writers of our 
age, the dramatists and poets as well 
as novelists, is to recover those af- 
firmations about life and man and 
his relation to the universe without 
which the creative act cannot take 
place. What we are witnessing today 
are the throes of the dying rather 
than the confident utterances of 
those who have accepted life in all 
its infinite variety and vicissitudes. 
Faith in life, faith in man, is the 
sine qua non of faith in art. The 
world fought bravely against an epi- 
demic of totalitarianism that sought 
to abolish the sense of human dig- 
nity; the Fascist rulers hoped to des- 
troy the solidarity of mankind, to 
uproot and demoralize human na- 
ture, to turn men into beasts. The 
experiment failed, though it afforded 
us a horrifying glimpse of absolute 
evil and the destruction which the 
forces of evil can cause. In this age 
of crisis, the novelist must decide 
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what his creative function is to be. 
Is he to be a choreographer of doom, 
the gloomy but resigned echo of ni- 
hilistic despair, embracing the pur- 
poselessness that is his warrant of 
death? Or shall he resolve, in his life 
as well as in his work, to combat the 
plague and reaffirm as strongly as 
he knows how the sense of human 


responsibility and human solidarity 
which can still save our culture from 
the doom that is about to fall? Faith 
in life, faith in man, cannot be 
forced; it can only be lived and only 
when it is organically lived will it 
enter into the fabric of contempor- 
ary fiction and restore its vitality 
and wholeness. 


The Women Sit 


EUGENE YARRINGTON 


The women sit upon the stoop 

To tan their thighs and dry their hair, 
Or curl contentedly, like snakes, 
Lithe-languid in the springtime air. 


The jet planes hurtle through the sun; 
The women plan their evening meals 


For lords, companionably gone, 


Who joust for bread and Oldsmobiles. 


Andromache sat on the wall 

(How many thousand years ago?) 
And saw the sun on spear and shield 
Of bright, advancing Argive foe. 


Andromache screamed out in pain, 
And tore her hair and threw her down 
As cruel Achilles caught and killed 
And dragged her man about the town. 


The Circle 


Lois ALDERMAN 


ESTER dived under the 
H waves, trying to hold her 

eyes open to see if Sarah 
was swimming under water. She 
touched the deep still sand and let 
herself float to the surface. 

Sarah might be at the next cove, 
laughing and safe and ready to tease. 
“You thought I'd drowned, didn’t 
you Hester?” she’d call out when 
Hester came in sight. “You thought 
I'd stayed under too long. Well, you 
dared me!” 

Hester swam parallel with the 
arm of rock. The waves were strong 
and the current pulled her toward 
the rapidly filling caves. In a mo- 
ment she would see Sarah shivering 
a little in the cooling air and shak- 
ing the water from her hair. But 
she rounded the rock and couldn’t 
find Sarah. The beach was bleak and 
empty. She felt a pull in her stom- 
ach like the tingling of a crazy 
bone. She couldn’t go home without 
Sarah. Aunt Elizabeth hadn’t given 
them permission to go swimming 
alone. ““You’ve disobeyed me again, 
Hester,” Aunt Elizabeth would say, 
“you and Sarah.” 

Fog steamed up around the sun as 
it hissed and sank into the water. 
Hester studied the surface of the 
waves, the fleck of bobbing drift- 
wood, the tangle of brown kelp, the 
glistening gullies where the birds 
dove, but there was no sign of Sarah. 

She turned back to swim the long 
length of the high mass of rock. The 
sun had melted into the water and 
the waves came in oiled with the col- 


ors of the afterglow. They lifted her 
above the horizon before they broke 
against the rocks and swirled into 
the caves. She was tired. It hurt to 
breathe, it hurt to raise her arms. 

The shallow edges of the waves 
foamed over her and she stood up 
and slid her tight cap off. This strip 
of beach was empi\ too. The towels 
she and Sarah bh t lay neatly 
folded and weighed down with 
Sarah’s zippered case. 

Hester shook out a towel and 
rubbed her face and arms and legs. 
She held the towel low over the sand 
and let the wind spread it. The sand 
was still warm as she lay along the 
length of the towel, struggling to 
get a breath deep into her lungs. She 
opened Sarah’s case. Maybe Sarah 
had meant to kill herself. She was 
always talking about it in fun. May- 
be there was a farewell note. But 
only Sarah’s mirror and lipstick fell 
out onto the sand. 

Hester had never used lipstick. 
She hadn’t thought much about it 
when her parents were living, even 
when she came to visit Richard and 
Sarah, but now she lived with them, 
and Sarah was going to be a sister 
to her. “An older sister,” Aunt 
Elizabeth had explained, glossing 
over the difference in their clothes 
and their rooms. “You’re only fif- 
teen, Hester,” Aunt Elizabeth often 
reminded her, as if to be a year 
younger than Sarah, or to be any- 
thing different from Sarah, was a 
fault. 

She propped the mirror in the sand 
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and touched the lipstick to her lips, 
tasting its perfume against the salt 
from the water and watching her 
small silvery reflection. She thought 
she heard a slight sound. Her spine 
cringed and she looked up, expecting 
to find Sarah standing over her ready 
to flick her with a towel. But she 
was alone and there was only the 
sound of the wind and the waves. 

She ran to the span of wet sand. 
All the color had gone from the 
water now and the noise it made 
was slow and rustling and evil. The 
fog came in swiftly, bringing the 
darkness. She called Sarah’s name 
but her voice ricocheted across the 
water and was lost. She ran through 
the scattered rocks that had fallen 
from the mass that walled in the 
sea. The tall rocks were like head- 
stones, rising up before her and 
frightening her. The squat ones were 
people crouching. They moved. 
They crawled and swayed and 
laughed at her and reached out for 
her. She pulled free of them and 
climbed the wall of rock. Her voice 
mocked her from the caves. And be- 
neath the surface of the dark water 
floated drowned faces with pale un- 
blinking eyes and swirling seaweed 
hair. 

Sarah must rise up out of the 
water and come to her. Nothing 
must happen to Sarah. Richard and 
Sarah had their whole lovely lives 
to live. And she would grow to be 
like them, casual, beautiful, self-as- 
sured. Sarah wouldn’t laugh at her 
and tease her then, Sarah would be 
proud of her. 

Her fingers slipped on the rock. 
She lowered herself to the sand and 
faced the graveyard of creeping 
things. She hated Sarah. Sarah was 


safe at home, wanting her to worry. 
She walked stealthily. The dark 
things moved toward her, touching 
her with their coldness, cutting her 
feet. She reached the grove of twist- 
ed cypress trees. Something darted 
just ahead of her, running lightly 
and noiselessly, the way Sarah ran. 
But it was only shadows. 

She thought she saw Sarah stand- 
ing by the hedge that marked the 
driveway of the house and she ran 
faster, but there was no one there. 

Hester and Sarah had changed 
into their swim suits in Mattie Mae’s 
quarters over the garage. They had 
sauntered through the kitchen while 
Mattie Mae was doing the dinner 
dishes and Sarah had said, “Lend us 
the key to your place, Mattie Mae, 
will you?” 

Mattie Mae had said, “It’s under 
the welcome mat, honey, like it al- 
ways is.” 

Mattie Mae would sweep up the 
sand uncomplainingly and set their 
suits to dry far back on her porch 
out of sight of the house. 

The lamp was shining in Mattie 
Mae’s window and the door was un- 
locked but Mattie Mae wasn’t there. 
The room was overly tidy. The 
magazines on the table were spread 
out like the magazines in a doc- 
tor’s waiting room, and the two 
chairs were placed exactly opposite 
each other. Everything looked un- 
used, except for the button box, 
filled with its familiar salvaged but- 
tons and left open on the table. 
There were the smooth pink buttons 
that Sarah had tried to swallow 
when she was a little girl. 

Hester walked across the clean 
worn floor. Sarah’s clothes would be 
gone from the bedroom and she 
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would know that Sarah was safe. 
But Sarah’s clothes were there. The 
sweater and the brief linen shorts 
were on a chair, the shorts crisply 
ironed, with a tiny fan of wrinkles 
at the bend of each thigh. The un- 
derwear was on the bed, the cups of 
the bra not quite smoothed out from 
Sarah’s small breasts. 

Hester touched the fabric of the 
shorts and the soft light wool of 
the sweater, smoothing the snags 
where Sarah’s bracelet had caught. 
She wondered what it would be like 
to have clothes like Sarah’s. She won- 
dered if it would give you an arro- 
gance such as Sarah had. Her par- 
ents had taught her to be humble. 
And she was humble in Sarah’s fam- 
ily. She was neither daughter nor 
servant. She helped Mattie Mae peel 
the fruit for canning, she hung out 
the washing, she mended Sarah’s 
clothes. 

With her father and mother she 
had lived in a kind of poverty that 
was the best the family could af- 
ford. Her father had taught her to 
Paint pictures and her mother had 
wanted her to be a poet. They had 
formed a small circle, the three of 
them. Like a ripple on a pool, her 
father said. The circle was broken 
now, and she kept remembering how 
it had ringed snugly around her. 

She took off her damp suit and 
got into her clothes. The house 
creaked a little, cooling and settling 
for the night. Richard and Sarah 
were part of another circle. Richard 
and Sarah were twins. Sarah had 
played Richard’s games, she’d 
learned to ride when Richard did, 
and to shoot and to fence. 

Hester sat down and slid her feet 
into her loafers. She thought of 


Richard’s smooth skin that was fair 
like Sarah’s and would hardly tan 
at all. She thought of his strength 
and courage, and of his many skills. 
She wanted to belong to Richard the 
way Sarah belonged to Richard. She 
wanted to earn his acceptance, share 
in his private laughter. Suppose there 
had been only Richard when she 
came here to live? 

She plucked the faded dungarees 
that had been Sarah’s loose from her 
thighs, tightening the material at 
her knees and looking down the 
length of her too-slender legs to the 
run-over heels of her shoes. If there 
were only Richard she would have 
Sarah’s clothes. And she would have 
Sarah’s room. She would go to 
Sarah’s school, instead of to the 
school in the village. She would win 
Aunt Elizabeth’s easy forgiveness 
for disobedience, and Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s sudden bursts of love. 

The garage door opened below 
her. The motor of the car spun and 
started, the walls of the room shook 
slightly. She stayed very still. Uncle 
Matt was backing the car out of the 
garage. She saw the lights flicker 
along the hedge and stop. Uncle 
Matt’s voice called and Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s voice answered. And then 
there was laughter that sounded 
like Sarah’s. 

Hester crept to the window. The 
lights of the car flickered along the 
hedge again, turning it to an un- 
earthly green and sliding away in 
the fog. 

She would have to tell them. She 
would have to tell them about Sarah. 
It would be very late when they 
came home and Aunt Elizabeth 
would weep wildly. “My baby!” she 
would say, “My baby!” And she 
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would wait helplessly, the way wom- 
en waited when mines caved in, her 
eyes following Hester, blaming her, 
hating her. And Richard—would 
Richard hate her too? The sicken- 
ing tingle clutched her stomach 
again. 

She felt her hair. It was almost 
dry. She could say they hadn’t been 
swimming. She could say she didn’t 
know where Sarah was. It wasn’t her 
fault about Sarah. And how would 
it help anyone to know how Sarah 
had—had died? 

But where could she put Sarah’s 
clothes? And when they asked her 
questions, could she remember to 
keep saying, “I don’t know, I 


haven’t seen her?” She ran her finger 
over the woodwork by the window 
and over the dry cracked wallpaper. 
What if they called the police? The 
police would find the footprints and 
the towels. They would find the lip- 


stick, too, and the mirror and the 
case. She had left them all on the 
beach. But she could say she and 
Sarah had lost them days ago. And 
the towels—even their dampness 
could be explained. 

The flowers on the wallpaper be- 
gan to change into strange animals, 
she had stared at it so long. The 
closet wouldn’t do for the clothes, 
she thought, and she wondered if 
Mattie Mae had come home after 
dinner and seen the clothes, or if she 
had gone on to the village to a pic- 
ture show. 

She heard Richard whistle outside 
the windows. It was a call for Sarah. 
It came again, slowly, questioningly. 
Hester’s heart beat hard and fast. 
And suddenly she knew that she was 
glad Sarah was dead. She took 
Sarah’s clothes into the front room 


and hid them under a cushion on 
the couch where the spring was 
broken. She would come back to- 
morrow while Mattie Mae was busy 
at the house and take them away. She 
would bury them in the sand. She 
pushed the cushion carefully into 
place. Mattie Mae wouldn’t move 
the cushion, she never used the couch. 

Richard whistled again and Hes- 
ter answered. 

He stood at the foot of the steps, 
tall and straight, his hands in his 
pockets, his face turned up to the 
door. ““Why were you so long an- 
swering?” he asked. “I started to go 
away.” 

“Was I long?” 

The steps were as steep as a ladder, 
and each step was worn in the mid- 
dle. Sarah had fallen down these 
steps when she was six years old. She 
hadn’t cried, but Richard had. 

““Where’s Sarah?” Richard asked. 

“Sarah? I—I don’t know. I 
haven’t seen her.” 

*T haven’t seen her either,” Rich- 
ard said. “She said she was going to 
the beach to drown herself.” He 
laughed. “Sarah’s very dramatic. 
She’s always going to drown herself 
or behead herself, or something.” 

Hester shivered. 

He led the way beside the hedge, 
pulling at the leaves. The branches 
twanged and threw out a shower of 
moisture. “Let’s walk through the 
vacant house across the road,” he 
said. ““The haunted house.” 

“Oh, goodness, no!” Hester said. 

“Why not?” he said. “You don’t 
believe in ghosts, do you? It’s un- 
scientific to believe in ghosts.” 

“Yes, of course it is, but—” 

“We could just walk through the 
grounds. Maybe we'll find Sarah, 
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digging a grave for her headless 
body. I'll race you. Come on!” 

“No!” Hester said. “I'll race you 
home, I won’t race you there!” 

She was afraid he wouldn’t follow 
her, but she heard him start to run. 
He let her win. “Girls can run 
fast,” he said, “when they think 
there’s a ghost after them.” 

Mrs. Hibbard, the gardener’s 
wife, was in the library reading a 
book. “I thought I’d have to send 
Jay to hunt for you,” she said when 
Richard and Hester passed in the 
hall. She didn’t look up. She touched 
her finger to her tongue and turned 
a page and went on reading. 

Richard and Hester went into the 
living room and Richard turned on 
the television and slid into his fath- 
er’s favorite chair. “Why can’t we 
live in the city?” he mourned. 

Hester sat on the ottoman near 
him, prim and shy. “I thought you 
liked it here,” she said. 

“I do when kids come to stay 
with us.” 

“But you—you have Sarah.” 

“Sarah’s my sister,” he said. “And 
she’s getting to think of nothing but 
dressing up and going to parties. We 
ought to do more things. You ought 
to learn to ride horseback, or you 
ought to get a bicycle. We could 
take long rides in the country.” 

“T can ride Sarah’s bicycle,” Hes- 
ter said. 

“Ride it tomorrow, then,” Rich- 
ard said. “We'll start early and take 
our lunch.” 

Hester listened for footsteps. If 
Sarah came in, Richard would for- 
get the plan to ride into the coun- 
try. She tried to think of something 
interesting to say. She was happy 
just to be with him, but he would 


want to be entertained. 

“T guess Mother and Dad went to 
the dance,” he said. “Did you see 
them go?” 

“No, I—I heard the car,” Hester 
said. 

He hung one leg over the arm of 
the chair and struck his knee with 
the side of his hand. “Gad!” he said. 
“Nothing to do but test my reflexes! 
Let’s go to the kitchen and make 
ourselves some sandwiches. I’m 
hungry.” 


He brought out cold meat and 
sliced the bread. “You might as well 
sit in the corner and watch, the way 
Sarah does,” he said. “She wears the 
apron and I do the work.” 

Hester remembered Richard and 
Sarah in the kitchen late Sunday 
morning. Richard had scrambled the 
eggs and Sarah had sat on the high 
stool, working her head carefully 
through the sling of a small apron 
with a heart-shaped bib. 

“No, I’ll help,”’ Hester said. 

“Well, get the mayonnaise, then, 
and pour us some milk. And see if 
_ can find the cake Mattie Mae 

id.” 

They ate standing at the sink, 
smiling at each other like two chil- 
dren just beginning to get acquaint- 
ed. They finished the sandwiches and 
held the big slices of cake in their 
hands and nibbled it. 

“Do you remember the first time 
you came here?” Richard asked. 
“You were so little, and so scared. 
And I thought, how could you be? 
A city girl, coming for a visit to the 
country.” He laughed. “Do you re- 
member?” 

“Yes,” Hester said. “I remember.” 


Richard and Sarah had looked like 
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two enchanting children out of a 
fairy-tale. She turned the water on 
and washed the crumbs away and 
rinsed the glasses. 

““You’re very tidy,” Richard said 
admiringly. “I might marry you 
when you grow up.” He leaned to- 
ward her and kissed her, just the 
way she’d seen him kiss Sarah. Her 
lips responded quickly. She hadn’t 
kissed anyone since she’d kissed her 
father and mother goodbye the day 
they got into the plane. She had 
kissed her mother last, she remem- 
bered, and it had been comforting 
s feel someone’s warmth against her 
ips. 

She had thought her aunt would 
kiss her the day she came to live 
here, after the plane went down. She 
had wanted Sarah to kiss her, too. 
But Sarah had stood away from her, 
greeting her with a faint nod of the 
head, and Aunt Elizabeth had barely 
touched her hand. 

“I’m going to read my science fic- 
tion,” Richard said. He was at the 
door, snapping the light off and on. 


Hester went slowly up the stairs. 
She passed Uncle Matt’s and Aunt 
Elizabeth’s room. The door was open 
and the lamp light shone on the deep 
soft carpet and on Aunt Elizabeth’s 
satin slipper chair. 

Sarah’s door was open too. The 
bed was turned down and the ruf- 
fled curtains at the windows hung 
in loops, like the curtains across the 
stage at the opera. The dresses Sarah 
had bought in the city last week lay 
in a tumble on the chaise lounge, as 
if Sarah had just tried them on again. 
Some of them Sarah would take 
back to the stores and some of them 
she would keep. 


Hester stepped into the room. She 
stood before the full-length mirror 
and held the dresses up, one by one, 
under her chin. They were too long 
for her, Sarah would laugh at her. 
She looked at the white radio by the 
bed, and at the telephone and the 
little book for numbers and ad- 
dresses with a pencil hanging by a 
string. The things looked used with 
Sarah’s touch, there was a breath of 
perfume in the air, and an image 
of Sarah hovered faint and ghostlike 
in the mirror. Everything was still 
and quiet. It didn’t seem real that 
Sarah wasn’t here. 

When she was very small Hester’s 
father had said, “Old Mrs. Kettinger 
died last night,” and Hester had 
watched Mrs. Kettinger’s house all 
day. No smoke had come from the 
chimney, the blinds had remained 
closed, the newspaper had lain un- 
touched on the porch. 

She dropped the last of the dresses 
on the chaise lounge and ran from 
the hall, watching the door to the 
store room as she passed it. It seemed 
always about to open on the dark- 
ness beyond. 

In her room a green glass shade 
was suspended from the middle of 
the ceiling. Its bright cone of light 
swung over the worn grass rug, and 
above it shadows rippled like wings 
across the sloping ceiling. Two of 
her paintings hung on the walls, 
their color almost lost in the dim 
light. Uncle Matt had found the 
frames for her in the store room. 

She undressed and turned out the 
light and got into bed. The fog was 
white and soft at the windows, and 
she heard the whistle of the train 
searching out over the water and 
coming back lonely and defeated. 
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She remembered her room at 
home. It had been like Sarah’s. 
It hadn’t looked like Sarah’s, it had 
only felt like Sarah’s. She had been 
happy at home, and she had thought 
she might be happy here. She had 
thought they would make a room 
for her on the second floor. The peo- 
ple next door to her parents had 
adopted a baby, and they had made 
a special nursery for it from a room 
much smaller than Aunt Elizabeth’s 
sitting room. But that was different. 
Everybody loved babies. 

She moved in the coldness of the 
bed. She wondered what time it was 
and how long it would be before 
Uncle Matt and Aunt Elizabeth re- 
turned. She had forgotten to wind 
the clock on her dresser. Its phos- 
phorescent hands stood at six 
o’clock. She could hear the waves 
reaching up onto the shore. She 
counted them until she had counted 
more than a hundred, and when she 
closed her eyes they seemed to lift 
her and drop her and lift her again, 
as if they had been waiting for her. 
She tried to fight free of them. 

The darkness thinned across her 
eyelids and she opened her eyes. The 
headlights of the car swept by the 
house with the fog smoking around 
them. The garage door closed and 
she listened but she heard only Uncle 
Matt’s footsteps. He must have let 
Aunt Elizabeth out in front of the 
house. He came in the back way, 
whistling a dance tune. Tomorrow 
at breakfast everybody would stare 
at Sarah’s empty chair, and only 
Hester would know where Sarah 
was. 

She closed her eyes again and the 
waves engulfed her. She hadn’t hated 
Sarah, she had only hated the loneli- 


ness of being alone. And now she 
would always be alone, and she 
would always be afraid. She would 
be afraid of the water, and of the 
very sound it made. Unless—unless 
she went to the beach and let the 
waves close over her, the way they 
had closed over Sarah. If she went 
tonight somebody would hear her 
and stop her. The stairs would creak, 
the floors would sigh. She’d wait. 
She’d wait until tomorrow. 

The driftwood and the kelp and 
the vast emptiness of the water float- 
ed all around her. Its ebb and flow 
filled the room, rising higher and 
higher. The phosphorus from the 
clock streaked the waves and the fog 
ruffled them with white. 


When she woke the sun was shin- 
ing through the silvery fog. Waking 
freed her from the waves, and she 
watched the room right itself, as if 
it had come to rest on a reef after 
a storm. The air was filled with the 
twittering of the birds and the 
sounds of life in the house and the 
distant humming of traffic on the 
road. Today would be like any day, 
she thought, except that Sarah’s 
room was empty. 

She made her bed, feeling the 
thinness of the mattress and the pil- 
lows. She put on her dungarees and 
her blouse and combed her hair. She 
was glad she didn’t have to go into 
the dining room. 

No one was in sight on the second 
floor, and she went quietly down the 
back stairs to the kitchen. There was 
a warm smell of bacon and coffee, 
and she could hear voices in the din- 
ing room. She heard the waves too, 
but she wondered if she really heard 
the waves, or if they were slow and 
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quiet now, their murmur hidden 
under the morning sounds. 

Then she heard Sarah’s voice in 
the dining room. “To put it quaint- 
ly,” Sarah was saying, “I was the 
belle of the ball. I took all mother’s 
beaux away from her.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were 
going to the dance?” Richard’s 
voice asked. “I’d have gone with 


you.” 

“JT wanted you to think I was 
dead,” Sarah said, laughing. “I 
wanted to see if you minded.” 

“Mattie Mae,” Richard - said, 
“these are the best muffins. . .” 

Hester pushed the dining room 
door open and went slowly in to 


break fast. 


Tenochtitlan of the Gods 


Dirys LAING 


Through castling hills we came, and the Plumed Serpent 
became a road to wind us to the central city. 

We put this strangeness between us and our meadows: 
these violet steeps of ancient death and beauty 

under the buzzard squadrons, where the human hills 
cry with bones. The mesas are not mountains, 

but pyramids where the old gods were killed 

to irrigate a crop of Spanish priests. 


And we came at last to the Great Tenochtitlan, 

to “the place where cactus grows out of the stone.” 
The fair valley of knowledge assuaged the mind 
with wisdom of ploughing done to catch the sky, 
with dark jade fences of maguey, and palms, 

and palaces of art which house the poor 

snapping his chains. And in the city of Tenochtitlan 
we found the actual huts where in the dust 

the Aztec seed bursts feebly in flowers of defeat. 


We said then with disappointment, turning aside with tears: 
Tenochtitlan is everywhere. And we were there. 

We’ve come a circling way, back to the starting place, 

the hub central to the four distances 

and to the four chambers of the heart, 

in furious pigment: the intellectual peasant 


the old valley of the gods where all the gods are killed, 
where every idol is betrayed by him who built it high, 

where the great leave their lonely names upon a lapsing wind, 
and only the little poor live forever. 


An Autumn Wake 


CHARLES EpwarpD EATON 


When I remember her in times of calm 

There comes an avalanche of sound, 

A rending of brown silk she wore, 

A plethora of golden leaves upon the ground, 
The cry of that part of sky she tore, 

The honk of birds that issued from her palm. 
Autumn blows in and then a stillness here, 

And I am warned of death to still another year. 


These are but for her your own similitudes. 

Wait a little, the mist gathers and the brown days come; 

Then earth is a huge trumpet full of moods 

And something in you is even glad she came and left you dumb. 


It is the time of the bonfire and the purple haze. 

I hold a lantern up to every face 

And scuff the débris of the falling leaves and boughs 

As though I sought a certain victim with a certain name. 
There is once more a haunting power in my days 

And all this carnal beauty of a dying place 

Conspires to save from what I fed to flame, 

And round I go awaking all the dead men in my house. 


So you have learned, so you have found a way: 

This is the loveliest lesson of the golden weather 

Which trembles with the sound of all you could not say 
When, oh so long ago, you two were still together. 


The King—From Rilke 


TRANSLATED BY K, J. FICKERT 


The king is sixteen years of age; 
surrounded by the old and sage 
he peers, as from a hiding place 

into the mirrored hall and space 


beyond and lets them blur 

and senses nothing but the fur 
that scrapes against his little, thin, 
but seriously outthrust chin. 


An execution order waits 
the sanction of the royal hand. 
They think, how long he hestitates. 


Could they know him, they’d understand: 
he always counts to sixty-nine 
before he signs. 
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Wales, now lives in Norwich, Vermont, She 
was educated at the Slade School of Art in 
London. She is the author of a novel with 
a curious time pattern, The Great Year 
(Duell) which is just now being published 
in Munich in a translation by Hans Hen- 
necke. Her long poem Not One Afoll was 
published by Dartmouth College (1946) 
and translated by Dora Lubach for Prisma 
in Germany. Another long poem Elegy for 
an Engineer was translated into German 
by Ina Seidl. She has had stories in The Yale 
Review, Esquire, and Story Magazine. Her 
poems have appeared in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Harper’s Magazine, The Saturday Re- 
view, The. Quarterly Review of Literature, 
The New Yorker, Angry Penguins, of Aus- 
tralia, and other magazines. 


Thomas H. Leggett, of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, lived in South Africa and England 
(where he did his preparatory school study), 
but he received his university education at 
Columbia where he received the Bachelor’s 
degree as well as the M.D. His poetry springs 
from his experience in. life in war and 
peace. 


Hugh H. Maclean was born in Spain but 
was educated at Princeton and at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto where he received his 
Ph.D. He served with the Argyll and South- 
ern Highlanders of Canada in the war. His 
work has appeared in The Huntington Li- 
brary Quarterly, The Canadian Forum, The 
Toronto Quarterly, Nineteenth Century 
Fiction, and other periodicals. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of The Royal- Military 
College of Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


Elizabeth H. Middleton graduated from 
Vassar College. Her work has appeared in 
The Frontier and Midland and other publi- 
cations. One of her stories,“The Hungry 
Winter,” is well known because of the num- 


ber of times it has been republished. ‘Four 
Eagles” was reprinted in Mid Country, an 
anthology published by the University of 
Nebraska. 


The well-known poet Kenneth Rexroth 
is author, among other things, of One 
Hundred Poems from the Japanese to be 
published this year by New Directions. 


Jules Romains is best known for his 
series of twenty-seven novels. He taught 
philosophy in various parts of France and 
published poems, essays, and plays. 


Abraham Rothberg took his M.A. at lowa 
and his Ph.D. at Columbia. His_ stories 
have appeared in These Your Children, The 
Antioch Review Anthology, The New Mex- 
ico Quarterly, Epoch, Stateside, and other 
publications including Best American Short 
Stories of 1950, edited by Martha Foley. He 
has published a children’s book on a Bib- 
lical story, Abraham. Another volume, 
Elijah, is soon to be published. He was co- 
editor of U. S. Stories of the 48 States. 


Eli Siegel, author of “Impediment in 
Poetry” which appeared in our summer is- 
sue, has written for The Hound and Horn, 
The Modern Quarterly, Poetry, Harper's 
Bazaar, The New Republic, Hopkin’s Re- 
view, The Antioch Review, and other maga- 
zines. He is the developer of a method of 
xsthetic realism which is now being used 
in the art department at New York Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn College, and other insti- 
tutions. A center for this teaching will open 
this fall on West 16 Street, New York, in 
a building acquired for the purpose. 


Florence Ungar of Long Island City is an 
actress and a dancer who has given recitals 
at McMillan Theater at Columbia University 
and elsewhere. She appeared in stock with 
Julie Haydon. Her poetry has appeared in 
Contemporary Verse, The Saturday Review, 
The New Leader, New Voices, and The 
Canadian Poetry Magazine. 


